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Story Of The Week... 


ROUGH SEAS FOR LABOR? 


Unions, Under New Top Leadership, 


Restrictions And For Election Of 


Sailing under new captains and into a changed politi- 
cal climate, American labor is battening down the hat- 
ches against what it fears are coming storms of declin- 
ing industrial! output and employment, efforts to tighten 
restrictions against labor, and attempts to elect candi- 
dates not friendly to labor in 1954. 


CQ was told that labor leaders are confident their 
ship will stay on course, but have cast aside their time- 
schedule on such items as Taft-Hartley revision and 
generally will be content to maintain their current 
positions on collective bargaining, higher wages and im- 
proved hours, and other matters. 


Unionists say that the turbulence of the political and 
economic seas will largely depend on whether Congress 
heeds President Eisenhower’s charge of Dec. 2 to enact 
a ‘‘progressive, dynamic program,’’ or whether it con- 
tinues what labor terms last session’s program of ‘‘con- 
trolled recession,’’ ‘‘give-away,’’ and ‘‘big business 
favoritism.’’ 


PERIOD OF CHANGE 


Labor forces are making ‘“‘historic’’ changes in 
their extensive lobbying and political-action machines -- 
changes which, they hope, will guide them toward elec- 
tion of pro-labor candidates next fall. 


The rank and file of organized unions seems stronger 
in membership, yet weaker politically, than in recent 
years; more inclined toward over-all unity, yet hard hit 
by divisive trends; optimistic concerning the long-range 
future, yet discouraged over certain short-run tendencies. 


Their leaders believe these paradoxical trends re- 
suited because labor has entered a significant new stage 
in its turbulent career. The big change began, they say, 
in 1953 and with two events. One was return of Republi- 
cans to power after 20 years of Democratic rule. Under 
Democratic administrations, labor -- particularly the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations -- had enjoyed 
more favorable treatment than ever before. Organized 
labor’s membership rose from less than three million 
workers in 1932 to more than 16 million in 1952...to the 
point where one in about four workers belonged to a 
union. 


Prepare To Battle Against Possible 


“Friends” To Conaress In 1954 


The other development was the deaths of two long- 
time union leaders, William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor and Philip Murray of the CIO which 
left the national labor stage open to two new leaders, 
AFL’s George Meany and CIO’s Walter Reuther. 


IMPACT OF CHANGES 


These changes, officials contend, have had opposite 
consequences. From the standpoint of labor, the Repub- 
lican victory has so far indicated a ‘‘detrimental’’ ten- 
dency to hold the line on labor gains and review the 
labor-management picture carefully before granting any 
new ones. (Management spokesmen regard this trend as 
favorable, say it indicates a determination to ‘‘restore the 
balance’’ between labor and business.) 


Because of the change in leadership, say unionists, 
labor is acquiring a ‘‘new look’’ under dynamic new 
chiefs. This includes streamlined lobbying and political 
action methods, improved organization at the grass roots, 
and broadening of goals. These changes were due to oc- 
cur but have been hastened by the turn of events, they 
explained. 


Labor's Goals 


These leaders insist that their assessment of the 
situation is ‘‘completely unpolitical.’’ They stress that 
labor is still following the philosophy of Samuel Gompers: 
Form no firm alliances; reward labor’s friends and pun- 
ish its enemies. Labor will continue to support Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats who back measures good for 
the nation and labor, they say. 


Nor do they overlook the possibility that their out- 
look may be unduly pessimistic. They believe, and hope, 
that Congress and the present Administration may ‘‘sur- 
prise’’ them by working for some of labor’s goals next 
year -- especially since the President’s blunt Dec. 2 
statement that only a ‘‘progressive program’’ will insure 
re-election of Republicans. Here labor’s position, for 
the present, is ‘‘wait and see.”’ 


However, labor leaders are concentrating on three 
broad goals for next year: 

(1) prevention of a serious recession and continua- 
tion of an expanding economy 
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(2) election of labor’s friends to Congress 

(3) reconciliation of internal stresses and strains 
in order to build a stronger, mere-unified labor move- 
ment. 


More specifically, they will fight ‘‘hard money”’ 
and other ‘‘controlled recession’’ policies; oppose any 
effort to make Taft-Hartley more restrictive on labor; 
try to obtain some ‘‘reasonable increase’’ in minimum 
wages! and work to promote eventual CIO-AFL merger. 
However, merger, like the guaranteed annual wage is 
regarded as a fairly long-run objective. (See page 1412.) 


Here is a closer look at some of the issues and 
objectives. ’ 


An Expanding Economy 


‘‘The program of organized labor can be summed up 
in three words: An expanding economy,’’ Walter Reuther 
told CQ. ‘‘If you obtain high production and employment, 
then-wage raises, reasonable working hours, adequate 
pensions and other benefits, logically follow. 


‘*People who think labor is fighting primarily for 
higher wages and improved benefits, misunderstand our 
position. That would be putting the cart before the horse. 
What we want, first and foremost, over both the short 
and long run, is a dynamic economic machine.’’ Labor 
officials say that the American economy can continue 
to expand greatly in coming years, provided the right 
kind of economic policies are adopted. They emphasize 
that from a 1946 total of $278 billion of goods and serv- 
ices, the output curve rose to $370 billion by the middle 
of 1953. What’s more, during recent years tremendous 
additions have been made to the basic economic capacity 
and strength of industry. 


However, they see signs that the economy will not 
stay on this road unless the government helps it to do 
so. During the second quarter of 1953, business added 
over $2 billion to its inventories. The Industrial Pro- 
duction Index of the Federal Reserve Board, which had 
risen almost every month for over a year, fell off 
sharply in July and failed to return to springtime levels 
during the normal recovery months of August and Sep- 
tember. 


STORM WARNINGS ? 


Other ‘‘distress signals’’ include a downturn in 
business spending on plant and equipment for the fourth 
quarter of 1953; a decline in residential construction, 
starting last May; a sharp drop in farm income through- 
out 1953; and lack of confidence on commodity markets 
about future buying and production. 


Union leaders also stress the danger of increasing 
technological unemploymeat, due to improved production 
methods which permit the same volume of output with 
less human labor. They estimate that continued man- 
hour output increasés in the period ahead will make it 
necessary for the economy to create markets to insure 
employment for from one to one and three-quarters 
million persons annually -- merely to maintain the 
present level of employment. 


Merely to offset the yearly increases in the labor 
force, due to rising popuiation and other factors, it is 
necessary for the economy to create an additional 700,000 
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Minimum Wage Increase? 


Labor says it will fight hard in 1954 to obtain a 
higher minimum wage. 


Under the Fair Labor Standards Act, eracted in 
1938, maximum hours and minimum wages are set for 
industrial workers. Basic objective, as labor sees it: 
To provide workers with income to buy the products of 
their own industries, thus guaranteeing industry a mar 
ket and lessening the danger of recession. 


During the life of the law, the minimum wage has 
risen from 25 cents to the present level of 75 cents an 
hour. Labor leaders and some government officials 
believe a further increase is now in order and that the 
law should be extended to cover certain workers now 
excluded. 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell told the CIO 
convention Nov. 18: ‘‘I do not believe we have estab- 
lished the type of floor under our national wage struc- 
ture that a prosperous America wants and must have.’’ 


Mitchell said that, of America’s total working force, 
many are farm employees who are exempt from the law, 
while a large number; of other workers are not covered 
by 2 minimum wage for various other reasons. 


He said: ‘‘We are working hard to find ways and 
means to bring about an increase in the present mini- 
mum to a more realistic level...and exploring the 
possibility of bringing in additional workers...’’ 


CIO is plugging for a minimum wage of $1.25 
hourly. Most leaders believe there will be some in- 








crease next year; but probably not that much. — 


new jobs each year, according to the CIO. Ina sense, 
then, unionists believe, full employment requires cre- 
ation of about one and three-quarters to two and a half 
million new jobs each year -- to offset the effects of 
rising manhour output and yearly additions to the labor 
force. 


Labor is also worried over the fact the’ cue buying 
power of wages and salaries generally has failed to in- 
crease as rapidly as the economy’s rising manhour out- 
put since the start of the Korean war. ‘‘This buying 
power must not merely catch up with past productivity 
increases; it must forge ahead, if the economy is not to 
be disterted by imbalanced incomes,’’ says Stanley 
Ruttenberg, Director of CIO Research. 


Because of this position, labor leaders are serious- 
ly concerned over Administration policies and thinking 
affecting money supply, taxes, economic controls, hous- 
ing, and in other important areas. The economy com- 
pleted one of its greatest periods of growth during 1953, 
but because of these policies there are signs of recession 
ahead, they told CQ. 


CRITICAL OF ‘‘HARD MONEY”’ 


Bitter labor criticism is stil! being directed at the 
‘‘hard money policy’’ initiated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Its framers have been accused by labor of de- 
liberately seeking a ‘‘controlled recession.’’ Unionists 
feel that this policy, which they claim benefits banks and 
lending agencies at the expense of the workingman, should 





ue abolished, and say labor opposition was largely in- 
strumental in obtaining temporary suspensions of this 
policy by summer’s end. 


Union leaders are also opposed to termination of 
the excess-profits tax, a possible national sales or 
manufacturers excise tax, curtailment of public housing, 
and cuts in agricultural funds. 


Unionists fear that continuation of an expanding 
economy is threatened by ‘‘give-aways’’ of natural re- 
sources, since cheap power in ample supply is vital to 
such a program. Therefore, they are concerned over 
Administration and Congressional cuts in funds for 
power programs, together with what they regard as the 
‘‘reversal’’ of power policies established under previous 
Administrations. 


On Dec. 6, in a speech before the UAW-CIO (the 
Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implemen Workers 
of America, International Union) conference on full em- 
ployment, in Washington, Reuther accused the present 
Administration of talking instead of taking vigorous 
action to head off mounting unemployment and possible 
depression. 


Taft-Hartley 


Top Administration spokesmen have recently pledged 
amendment of the National Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. President Eisenhower told conventions of 
the AFL (Sept. 2) and CIO (Nov. 16) that some revision 
is necessary. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
pledged to the CIO meeting that the Administration will 
seek revamping of those provisions of the law ‘‘which 
are really dangerous to labor, really loaded, really un- 
fair.’’ Mitchell is drafting proposed changes in the law 
for submission to Congress in January. 


Chairman Samuel K. McConnell (R Pa.) of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, predicted Nov. 19 that 
a bill revising Taft-Hartley probably will be acted upon 
early in the next session. On Dec. 3 McConnell said the 
law’s national emergency injunction provisions should 
be replaced by a set of alternative devices for settling 
major labor disputes. (However, Rep. Graham A. Bar- 
den, (D N.C.), senior Democrat on the committee, has 
said he expects the next session to produce polit ical de- 
bate which will greatly lessen prospects for revising the 
law.) 








Rightly or wrongly, labor regards these promises 
skeptically. Its leaders call attention to the President’s 
speeches. 


On Sept. 17, 1952, then candidate Eisenhower told 
the AFL’s annual meeting concerning Taft-Hartley: 
“‘T am in favor...of amending the law. I will not sypport 
any amendments which weaken the rights of working men 
and women. In seeking desirable amendments, I will 
ask the advice of...public, management, and labor... 
This...will not be one of those empty theatrical gestures.” 

On Sept. 23, 1953, President Eisenhower again 
touched upon Taft-Hartley in an address to AFL’s annual 
meeting. He said: ‘‘I believe that its enactment was a 
substantial contribution to the ques: for sounder labor- 
management relations. I believe that experience under 
the Act has confirmed its essential soundness.’’ 
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In between these speeches, a series of actions on 
Taft-Hartley revision disappointed many top labor lead- 
ers. 


When the President appointed Martin P. Durkin, 
president of the AFL’s Plumbers’ Union, as Secretary 
of Labor, some thought it was with an eye to T-H re- 
vision. On Sept. 10, however, Durkin resigned, citing 
officiel differences of opinion over Taft-Hartley as 
hie major reason. 


Durkin said he was unsuccessful in proposing changes 
until Labor Department officials and White House assist- 
ants got together and developed 19 amendments. These 
were published -- ‘‘in full,’ Durkin said later ~- in the 
Wall Street Journal Aug. 3. On Nov. 22, Durkin told the 
AFL convention: ‘‘The President and I met alone (Aug. 
19)...We...agreed the leak in no way lessened the need 
for releasing the -greed-to 19 points...He fully agreed 
with my position...that we should go ahead.”’ 


These were sent to Congressional leaders for ap- 
proval, late in July. Republicans disapproved of some 
key revisions, among them clauses modifying the ban 
on the closed shop and the secondary boycott. Illness 
of the late Sen. Robert A. Taft (R Ohio) delayed trans- 
mittal of a final message. On Aug. 31, Secretary Durkin 
wrote his resignation letter. He then claimed the Ad- 
ministration had broken an agreement to push the re- 
visions. 


Both Reuther and Meany swiftly praised Durkin for 
resigning and criticized Administration labor policy. 
When Vice President Richard M. Nixon told the AFL 
meeting Sept. 2 that the President had not broken his 
word, delegates answered with laughter. 


Unionists apparently feel that the President is try- 
ing to steer a middle-of-the-road course on Taft-Hart- 
ley, and increasing pressure from both sides will make 
this position untenable next year. They believe that key 
advisers will play an important part in shaping new 
amendments. Sherman Adams, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and Bernard M. Shanley, White House general 
counsel, were generally credited with a key role in help- 
ing draft the ill-fated 19 amendments. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, many unionists feel that officials likely to resist any 
appreciable lessening of the law’s labor restrictions 
include Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, Gerald 
Morgan, White House legislative counsel, and Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon. 


NLRB's Role 


Labor leaders emphasize that, regardless of what 
Congress does, the impact of the Taft-Hartley Act could 
be altered by the agency charged with its enforcement -- 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


Unions are currently worried that the NLRB, now 
headed by Guy Farmer, an attorney appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, rnay through legal interpretations 
tighten the law’s provisions on labor. 


Some say that some Board members are so strongly 
in favor of Taft-Hartley that their minds are made up in 
advance. One union leader gloomily remarked; ‘‘NLRB 
doesn’t conduct an investigation; it conducts a wake."’ 


Changes forecast by NLRB officials include: States 
will get more authority to regulate labor relations. 
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Employers will be given wider leeway for expressing 
their views on unions. Small employers will be freer 
to make their own terms with employees. 


Conversely, management spokesmen apparently feel 
NLRB is moving in the right direction. They emphasize 
that for six years, the Board has been run by Democrats 
who didn’t like Taft-Hartley. 


Chairman Farmer has said: ‘‘Taft-Hartley is a 
good law. In fact, the public interest demanded it.’’ 
Another Eisenhower appointee, Philip Ray Rodgers, 
former member of the Senate Labor Committee staff, 
asserted: ‘‘I intend to adhere to the Act as it stands and 
to apply it as Congress in its wisdom intended it to be 
applied.’’ 


Two other members of the Board are holdovers 
from the Truman regime. A vacancy has not been filled. 


Appropriations 


Unionists told CQ they are prepared to fight any 
effort next session to cut back funds for labor programs. 


During the first session, the 83rd Congress cut the 
administrative budget for the Labor Department from 
$32.2 million to $27.5 million (nearly 15 per cent) de- 
spite concerted effort by major unions. 


The heaviest cuts were primarily aimed at the 
Secretary’s office, the Solicitor’s office, the Wage-Hour 
and Public Contracts Division, and the Bureaus of Em- 
ployment Security, Labor Statistics and Labor Standards. 
‘‘These are the bureaus in which are located policy- 
making, investigation, enforcement, the assembly of 
vital payroll and cost-of-living statistics and prcmotion 
of decent labor standards. CIO President Reutner point- 
ed out. ‘‘Each is cut back more than 20 per cent. No 
surer way to emasculate federal labor policy and law 
enforcement to the point of repeal could be devised,’’ 


State Legislation 


Some unionists regard a ‘‘right to work’’ law passed 
recently by the Alabama legislature as symptomatic of 
a possible future state trend toward ‘‘little Taft-Hartley 
laws.’ A dozen other states now have similar laws. 


Alabama’s provided that no person shall be denied 
work because he does not belong to a labor union, and 
that no firm shall be forced to deduct union dues from 
workers’ salaries. Unions feel that all workers ina 
unionized plant should join, and that dues should be de- 
ducted from paychecks in the check-off system. They 
regard non-union workers in an organized plant as ‘‘free 
riders.”’ 


The constitutionality of this law is currently being 
tested in the courts by the AFL. It is expected to be 
discussed at the Secretary of Labor’s National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation, slated to be held in 
Washington Feb. 24-26, At this meeting, held annually, 
state union officials get together with federal represen- 
tatives to discuss trends in state labor legislation. 


On Dec. 3, Rep. McConnell declared himself opposed 
to any Taft-Hartley amendment that would invalidate 
states’ right-to-work laws. 
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A number of other state legislatures considered 
similar bil!s in 1953 but unionists say the year wasn’t 
as discouraging to them as was 1947, when 32 states 
passed laws labor considered to be ‘‘unfavorable.”’ 


Remedy At Polls? 


In reviewing what they consider ‘‘unfavorable de- 
velopments,’’ ranging from failure to ‘‘improve’’ Taft- 
Hartley to natural resource ‘‘give-aways,’’ unionists 
say that, barring the progressive program mentioned 
hy President Eisenhower Dec. 2, labor’s most immediate 
hope lies in supporting its ‘‘friends’’ in the 1954 fall 
elections. 


By supporting such candidates as Sens. Estes 
Kefauver (D Tenn.), Paul H. Douglas (D IIl.; Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D Minn.), James E. Murray (D Mont.), and 
Matthew M. Neely (D W.Va.), -- all of whom are up for 
re-election -- labor forces hope to maintain the strength 
of the informal coalition which constitutes the labor bloc 
in Congress. 








At present, it is estimated, the bi-partisan group of 
Congressmen who usually vote for the goals of organized 
labor includes slightly less than one-third of Senate 
membership, and a little more than one-thire of the 
Representatives. 


Labor also numbers in the core of the Senate labor 
bloc such men as Sens. Robert S. Kerr (D Okla.), Olin D. 
Johnston (D S.C.), Carl Hayden (D Ariz.), Dennis Chavez 
(D N.M.), Herbert H. Lehman (D N.Y.), Irving M. Ives 
(R N.Y.), John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.), Harley M. Kil- 
gore (D W. Va.), William Langer (R N.D.), Wayne Morse 
(I Ore.), Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.), Warren G. Mag- 
nuson {(D Wash.), Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), Stuart 
Symington (D Mo.), Thomas C. Hennings (D Mo.), Theo- 
dore Francis Green (D R.I.), John O. Pastore (D R.I.), 
and John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) 


THE HCUSE BLOC 


Among Representatives whom organized labor says 
usually stand with it are to mention only a few: 
Reps. Lee Metcalf (D Mont.), Roy W. Wier (D Minn.), 
Jacob K. Javits (R N.Y.), Charles R. Howell (D N.J.), Don 
Magnuson (D Wash.), Leo W. O’Brien (D N.Y.), Thomas P. 
O’Neil, Jr., (D Mass.), Hugh J. Addonizio (D N.J.), Carl 
Albert (D Okla.), Tom Steed (D Okla.), Cleveland M. 
Bailey (D W. Va.), C. W. Bishop (R II1.), Gordon Can- 
field (R N.J.), Robert J. Corbett (R Pa.), John D. Dingell 
(D Mich.), Ray J. Madden (D Ind.), Vera Buchanan (D Pa.), 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. (D N.Y.), Robert H. Mollohan 
(D W.Va.), Harley O. Staggers (D W.Va.), and Thomas J. 
Lane (D Mass.). 


Unionists feel that the Senate bloc is usually more 
effective in pushing through favorable labor legislation, 
and in blocking measures opposed by labor, than is its 
House counterpart. 


They attribute this to House rules, which make it 
harder to obtain consideration of certain types of legis- 
lation; a closer dependence upon local pressures in the 
House, due to the greater frequency of election of 
membership; end the tendency of many Senators to take 
a state-wide (or even a nationwide) view of labor prob- 
lems, rather than confining themselves to the issues in 
a single district. 





Toward Merger 


The unions continue to explore ways and means of 
attaining closer unity. The success of these efforts is 
not yet clear. At present there seem to be both unifying 
and divisive forces within the labor movement. 


Minor realignments have occurred. For example, 
10 locals of the CIO’s International Union of Brewery 
Workers have gone over to the AFL’s International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. There is talk within unions 
that the CIO Packing House Workers may join their AFL 
counterpart, and that a similar merger may occur be- 
tween the Utility Workers of America (CIO) and the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL). 


Talk of a possibly bigger reorganization centered 
this year around the names of John L. Lewis, head of the 
United Mine Workers (Ind); David J. McDonald, United 
Steel Workers (CIO) head; and Dave Beck, new chief of 
AFL’s Teamsters. Together, these three men lead a 
membership of more than three million workers. The 
roots of such a merger would be partly personal, partly 
political. It is said that Meany of AFL and Lewis are 
not on the best of terms, and that rancor exists between 
the CIO’s Reuther and McDonald, as well as between 
Reuther and Lewis. It is pointed out that, from a politi- 
cal standpoint, a new federation would be clear of any 
past commitments to the Democratic party (CIO was 
formed under the Roosevelt Administration). 


UNITY SESSIONS 


Regardless of whether this realignment occurs (CIO 
leaders say the chances are nil), a trend toward merger 
apparently exists in both AFL, and CIO. Early this year, 
leaders of the groups started sessions looking toward 
this goal. These were to resume in Washington on Dec. 
16. Meany recently said the next step facing the con- 
ferees is negotiation of actual organic unity. 


As a prelude to a final merger, agreements probably 
would have to be developed in advance between rival 
unions operating in the same field. 


On Jan. 1, an agreement to eliminate inter-union 
raiding will go into effect. This was developed out of the 
merger hearings, and is regarded as a first step toward 
unity. 


Theoretically, there is apparently every reason why 
the AFL and CIO should come together. The old distinct- 
ion between craft and industrial union membership is 
becoming blurred; today, AFL includes industrial as well 
as craft unions. Their over-all legislative policies are 
similar. 


However, there are problems -- questions of owner- 
ship, methods of financing, jurisdiction, and personal 
ambitions must be answered. Many concessions must be 
made along the line before merger can become a reality. 


Although AFL-CIO merger is regarded as a fairly 
long-range goal, and certainly not one likely to come 
within the next two or three years, it is nevertheless an 
important factor in current union planning. 
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Inside The Unions 


While the two major unions consider merger, their 
leaders are speeding changes within their respective 
organizations. Under the new leaders goals ave being 
broadened, organizational structures streamlined, 
operating tempos increased. 


For example, despite the fact that unionism is 
‘funpolitical,’’ its leaders are currently giving greater 
recognition to the hard reality that success in achieving 
labor’s goals will depend on political decisions. They 
are revamping their extensive lobbying and political 
action set-ups to give labor a more effective voice in 
Congress. 


In the CIO, and apparently to a somewhat lesser 
extent in AFL, efforts are being made to improve the 
‘‘communications line’’ between grass roots member- 
ship and national headquarters, and to place greater 
responsibility in the hands of local members for lobby- 
ing on both national and regional issues. 


In the field of political action, both organizations 
are stepping up their efforts to see that as many of their 
members as possible are aware of current political 
issues and will make their views known at the polls. 


Apparently, unity is desired particularly in the 
fields of lobbying and political action. ‘‘When the isajor 
labor groups stick together in approaching Congress, 
there is no stronger pressure bloc in the nation, and 
times are few when labor can’t get what it wants,’’ a 
legislation specialist told CQ. 


At present there’s close cooperation in both fields. 
Political action units -- the Political Action Committee 
(CIO) and Labor’s League for Political Education (AFL) 
-- frequently work together at the local level, some- 
times through joint committees. 


Legislative representatives of the two groups team 
up for the same objectives through such organizations 
as the Committee for the Nation’s Health (to discuss 
labor health plans), the Electric Consumer Information 
Committee (to talk over power programs), and similar 
committees dealing with social security, aid for the 
physically disabled, and other issues. 


On some of these issues, the AFL and CIO are 
joined by the independent railroad brotherhoods, whose 
highly-effective lobbying structures add considerable 
weight to labor drives on the Hill. 


The Changing CIO 


At the CIO convention in Cleveland, on Nov. 16, CIO 
President Reuther told delegates: ‘‘CIO, I am proud to 
report to you today, is at the strongest point in its his- 
tory, both in respect to the size of our membership and 
our financial structure. Our unions are growing. Our 
economic gains, won through collective bargaining or 
on the picket line, are tangible and substantial.”’ 


A visit to CIO offices tends, on the surfact at least, 
to confirm Reuther’s statement. Although CIO officials 
are frankly worried over the prospects of a recession, 
and unfavorable labor legislation next year, they are 
busily engaged in a reorganization which they regard as 
‘*historic.’’ The dominant note seems to be optimism, 





certainty as to where the organization is heading, and 
intense concentration on getting there. CIO now has 
about 5 million members. 


In a headquarters building, near the White House, 
at 718 Jackson Place, N.W., there are some new faces 
and pre: rams, and a stepped-up tempo of planning con- 
ferences. Most of these activities center around the 
revamping of field activities and of legislative and po- 
litical-action departments. 


Dominating these activities is, of course, Reuther, 
who wrested the CIO presidency from the late Allan S. 
Haywood in a hard-fought election last year. During 
recent months, Reuther has engaged in an extensive 
fence-mending campaign which has apparently strength- 
ened his position particularly among smaller unions such 
as the lithographers, shoe workers and insurance agents. 


In personality, the hard-driving, intense Reuther 
seems to represent a departure from the popular con- 
ception of labor leaders of the past. His associates say 
he is delegating the greatest possible authority and re- 
sponsibility to other staff officials, to small unions, and 
to local CIO units. 


HOW CIO FUNCTIONS 


To understand the direction of the new CIO policy, 
it is necessary to know something of the rather compli- 
cated internal structure of CIC. The organization oper- 
ates along the following lines: 


When a group of workers decide to form a local 
union, (the number may be as small as five) they apply 
to the national union in the industry for a charter. Each 
industrial union elects its own officers and administers 
its own affairs. (These nationwide industrial unions 
have come to be called ‘‘Internationals’’ because their 
membership often includes locals in U.S. territories 
and Canada.) 


To unite all organizations within each state, city, or 
county, regional Industrial Union Councils have been set 
up which bring together CIO activities within each geo- 
graphic area. City and county activities are joined in 


one type of council, while another handles state programs. 


All are chartered by the national CIO. 


CIO state councils are particularly active on the 
state legislative front. Local councils engage in a score 
of community activities, often in cooperation with units 
of other organizations. 


Local unions join their county council to work on 
common problems. The county council, in turn, belongs 
to its state council. In this interlocking relationship, 
local unions keep in touch with national headquarters 
either directly, through their respective international 
union, or indirectly, through regional councils. 


This organizational machinery includes 35 inter- 
national unions, with thousands of locals, 265 city and 
county councils, and 42 state councils. Until this year, 
the entire structure was administered through some 50 
regional offices. In April, 1953, in an effort to tighten 
up this structure, the nation was divided into 13 CIO 
regions, each in charge of a CIO regional director. 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage 


One of labor’s cherished goals -- one on which 
most leaders don’t expect to make much headway until 
1955 -- is the guaranteed annual wage. 


Basically, GAW is a device for maintaining a 
worker’s pay, in the event he is laid off, at regular 
levels for at least one full year of unemployment. 


This guaranteed wage would be paid by the work- 
er’s former employer, out of a fund set up by the com- 
Pany on a pay-as-you-go basis. Payments would be 
reduced by the amount of unemployment insurance re- 
ceived by the worker. The plan would be administered 
by a joint board having equal representation from the 
union and from management. 


CIO says GAW would encourage business to elimin 
ate seasonal variations in employment and keep up full 
production. When the latter isn’t possible, it argues 
GAW would be a buffer against recession, bolstering 
buying power. It adds that GAW would provide substan- 
tial guarantees without undue cost to employers. 


Spokesmen for management contend GAW would 
be too costly for individual businesses. They also 
charge that if jobless workers receive GAW, they will 
have little incentive to go back to work. 


CIO President Walter Reuther told CQ: ‘‘A piece 
of machinery is taken care of for 365 days in the year, 
but when a worker is laid off, he’s ignored by his com- 
pany. Under GAW, workers, as well as machinery, 
would be cared for.’’ 


No over-all formula for GAW has been developed; 








‘we specific details would be left to each individual uniay 





Under the direction of John Riffe, an ex-coal miner 
and Steelworkers Union official now a CIO executive 
vice-president, this new set-up is designed to encourage 
locals and councils to take the initiative in legislative, 
political action and organizing matters. To speed this, 
promising young unionists are being spotted in key po- 
sitions across the nation. 


LOBBY REORGANIZATION 


Coordinatedwith this field reorganization is the 
revamping of certain national headquarters departments. 
A new look is being given to the legislative unit, for ex- 
ample, to strengthen CIO’s lobbying set-up for the com- 
ing session. 


This department is headed by Robert Oliver. For- 
merly head of the Office of Labor Advisers for the Mutual 
Security Administration, director of the Texas CIO and 
an official of the Textile Workers Union, Oliver is con- 
sidered an outstanding legislative specialist. 


‘‘We’ve made a lot of progress over the years in 
developing labor pressure on Congress -- but it may well 
be that the end results of the changes we’re making right 
now may overshadow some of those of previous years,”’ 
Oliver believes. 


One of Oliver’s new key aids is ex-Representative 
Thomas H. Burke (D Ohio). Burke, who represented the 
ninth district inthe 81st Congress, this year became 








CIO chief of Congressional liaison, or chief lobbyist. He 
should not be confused with Sen. Thomas A. Burke (D Ohig. 





Another is Hyman H. Bookbinder, for many years 
economist and assistant director of research for the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and now chief of CIO’s 
Congressional research department. 


It is Burke’s job, beside undertaking direct lobby- 
ing, to coordinate the activities of the union’s legislative 
committee. This group, headed by Reuther and top CIO 
executives, is composed of the legislative representatives 
of several large international unions in Washington. 


SOME TOP CIO SPOKESMEN 


The group includes what are generally conceded to 
be some of the ablest labor leaders in the nation. Here 
is a partial run-down: 


John Edelman. Regarded by some as one of the top 
labor lobbyists in Washington, Edelman serves as legis- 
lative representative for the Textile Workers Union of 
America. Some of the highlights in the career of this 
ex-newspaper reporter: He pioneered in the field of 
public relations for labor organizations; was instrument- 
al in setting up the first labor policy committee to work 
with federal agencies; and led in promoting government 
aid to workers’ education. 


Early this year, Edelman was mentioned by Reuther 
to then Secretary of Labor Durkin as a candidate for 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. Durkin was favorable, but 
political opposition developed. 


Donald Montgomery. One of the best-known labor 
officials in the Capitol, Montgomery is head of the 
Washington office of the CIO United Auto Workers. His 
varied career includes newspaper reporting, personnel 
work, statistical analysis and service in government 
posts. When he was consumer counsel for the Depart 
ment of Agriculture from 1935 to 1942, it was said that 
division was one of the more effective of the Depart- 
ment’s units. 





Paul Sifton. Another journalist who has joined the 
lobbying ranks (he was once reporter for the New York 
World), Sifton is the CIO UAW’s legislative representa- 
tive. He is credited with being one of labor’s ‘‘most 
brilliant’’ lobbyists, and Montgomery and Sifton are said 
to be among Reuther’s most trusted advisers. 


Frank Hoffmann. A former Notre Dame football 
player and All-American guard, Hoffmann has worked 
in Washington for five years as legislative director of 
the Steelworkers of America. He is an adviser to Mc- 
Donald, head of that Union. Those close to the labor 
movement regard Hoffmann as one of the CIO’s most 
effective lobbyists. 





Hoyt Haddock. With long experience as a radio 
telegraphist and as an official in the Maritime Union of 
America, Haddock serves as legislative director for 
that group. He has worked as a close aide to Joseph 
Curran, NMU president. 


Ben Blankenship. As represeniative for the Com- 
munications Workers of America, Blankenship is re- 
garded as one of the more active members of the CIO 
legislative team. 
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Other important union legislative officers: Leo 
Goodman, United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers of 
America; William Hanscom, Oil Workers International; 
Tom Owens, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 
Workers; Russell Taylor, United Shoe Workers; Andrew 
Pettis, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers; Pat Jackson, 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers; Harold Ash, 
United Railroad Workers; and Gerald Fitzgerald, Govern- 
ment“and Civic Employees Organizing Committee. 








Each member of this CIO committee is assigned to 
a special legisjative field, and has responsibility for 
following legislation in his field and making his Hill con- 
tacts. The fields are labor relations, social security 
and public welfare, economics, civil rights, housing and 
conservation, foreign affairs and veterans. 


Although each individual union subscribes to the 
over-all program of CIO, laid down at each annual con- 
vention, most have special problems and legislative ob- 
jectives of their own. For example, Textile Workers 
officials are worried about inadequate housing of mill 
workers, low wages in certain sections and high power 
costs (regarded as a factor in migration of the industry) 
Maritime workers are cancerned with the closing down 
of health services for seamen. Steel workers are more 
concerned with fringe benefits. 


Under Bookbinder’s direction, the CIO’s Congres- 
sional research department is now building up master 
files on every Congressman and district in the nation. 
Teletype machines are being installed in each regional 
office, as well as IBM machines, where they are not al- 
ready available. 


“‘We hope that we can catch each issue in committee 
and fight it out before it leaves there,’’ Bookbinder ex- 
Plains. ‘‘Maybe two votes, say, will decide whether or 
not a certain bill is voted out. CIO will then pinpoint its 
efforts in these two districts.”’ 


CIO members are kept informed of legislative issues 
and other matters through the ‘‘CIO News,’’ a weekly 
newspaper devoted to organizational developments. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


During the coming year, legislative officials will 
continue to cooperate closely with those of another CIO 
department -- the Political Action Committee. Headed 
by Jack Kroll, top CIO executive and ex-clothing cutter 
born in London, PAC is planning to step up its program 
to elect “‘liberal-minded’’ Congressmen next year. 


PAC, organized after the 1942 elections, works the 
year around to influence the electorate. ‘‘Most people 
make up their minds a long time before election, and 
that’s when we’ve got to inform them on the issues,’’ 
says Henry Zon, PAC publicity director. 


Among PAC’s activities: Encouraging citizens to 
register as voters; establishing political organizations, 
consisting of block and precinct workers; conducting 
schools on political issues and methods; and constant 
publicizing of issues through various publications, in- 
cluding a newsletter, ‘‘Political Action of the Week.’’ 


PAC consists of a committee including top CIO of- 
ficers, a small Washineton staff, the PAC staffs of large 
individual unions, and PAC committees of local unions. 
Regional PAC field directors help to coordinate these 
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activities by holding meetings of political action di- 
rectors of the various unions. If two unions disagree 
over aims or methods, the dispute is brought to Kroll 
for arbitration. 


CIO officials believe that, with a stronger legislative 
and political action program, their ©~ ~*nization will 
retain its position in the industrial field in 
coming years. But they recognize tnz «= one of them 
puts it: ‘‘CIO, like the United Nations, is a collective 
organization. If the Big Four or Five get along well, 
everything’s fine. But if there’s a falling out, then real 
trouble could come for CIO.’’ 


Some labor experts believe that trouble may be in 
the making between Reuther and David J. McDonald, 
Pittsburgh-born leader of the Steelworkers, but CIO 
men discount this. 


AFL--Streamlined Goliath 


Kingpin of America’s labor movement for decades, 
older than CIO and with twice the membership (about 
9.5 million), the American Federation of Labor today is 
undergoing some significant changes of its own. The 
pace of its operations is being stepped up under new 
leadership. 


Externally, change is not so apparent as it is at 
CIO. AFL headquarters offices are at 901 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., their interiors somewhat in contrast 
with the CIO’s modernized offices. Visitors to both or- 
ganizations have commented that CIO officials are 
slightly younger than those at AFL, and that there’s a 
more aggressive atmosphere at CIO. 


It apparently would be a mistake to compare the 
groups on the basis of superficial impressions. AFL 
has some of the most highly-respected officials in the 
labor movement -- leaders who have helped win for 
American labor some of its most important legislative 
gains. 5 


At the AFL, some modifications are being made in 
legislative and administrative techniques. Perhaps 
most important is a broadening of AFL perspectives to 
include issues it once did not consider. 


Those inside AFL say this is primarily due to the 
influence of energetic George Meany, new AFL head. 
Meany’s impact on the AFL seems to have been as great 
as that of Reuther on the CIO. 


A former journeyman plumber and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of AFL, Meany’s support among constituent unions 
is perhaps more cohesive than that of Reuther within 
CIO. His election following William Green’s death was 
as expected. 


Meany told the AFL convention in St. Louis Sept. 21 
that ‘‘What’s good for America is good for labor.’’ And 
AF'L now seems to be extending its interest to matters 
beyond those strictly affecting labor. 


MEANY: HOLD GAINS 


The new AFL chief is optimistic regarding the 
future. ‘‘I don’t look for any great loss of the gains 
we’ve made,’’ he has said. ‘‘We’ve got to fight harder 
to maintain them...I think we may have to be content 
with what we have for the time being, but we are going 
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to hold on to these gains because they are good for all 
the people of the country.” 


Meany, like Reuther, places the greatest possible 
responsibility in the hands of local unions. According 
to officials, AFL locals have traditionally exercised 
near-maximum responsibility in policy-making. 


AFL policy flows along structural lines which are 
slightly different from those of CIO. At the local level 
are trade and federal labor units directly affiliated with 
AFL, as well as those belonging to national and inter- 
national unions. 


Most of these large unions are organizations of 
workers in the same trade or calling. Jurisdiction of a 
union may extend over a single craft or over a number 
of operations in the fabrication of products; or it may 
embrace an entire industry, covering all trades and 
kinds of work. Today, the trend within AFL is increas- 
ingly toward formation of industrial, as well as craft 
unions. 


FIVE AFL DEPARTMENTS 


In some industries a method of coordinating the 
work of the several national and international unions has 
been worked out through departments of AFL. There are 
five of these units: Building and construction trades, 
metal trades, railway employees, union label trades, and 
maritime employees. 


The AFL structure includes i11 national and inter- 
national unions, 50 state federations of labor, 925 local 
department councils, 825 city central bodies, 956 local 
trade and federal labor unions and 50,000 local units of 
large unions. AFL claims a total membership of 9,570,- 
207 workers. 


Although AFL leaders are not undertaking any such 
extensive reorganization of regional offices as the CIO, 
they are increasing the frequency of regional meetings. 
This move has much the same purpose as the CIO re- 
vamp -- to achieve greater coordination of local legis- 
lative and political-action activities, and to encourage 
local leaders to take more initiative in drum: ‘ag up 
loca! support for labor on vital issues. 


AFL’s legislative machinery consists of two main 
parts, the national legislative committee and the national 
legislative council. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The committee, headed by W.C. Hushing, an ex- 
pattern-maker, is the legislative action agency, carrying 
out policies adopted at the annual convention and report- 
ing directly to Meany and the executive council. 


Upon being approved in convention, AFL resolutions 
are referred to Hushing and his group for translation 
into legislative action. This often involves the drafting 
of bills, and steps to follow them through Congress, once 
they have been introduced. 


“Our committee maintains a complete file of bills, 
committee reports, calendars and all related material, 
in order to keep close track of 2 measure,’’ Hushing 
explains. 





During a session, Hushing’s assistants keep on top 
of specific bills assigned to them. These men include 
Geerge D. Riley, a long-time AFL official who is 
credited with being one of the best-informed of the labor 
lobbyists; ex-Rep Andrew Biemiller, (D Wis., 1945-47, 
1949-51) who joined AFL this year; and Walter J. Mason. 
They frequently contact Congressional committee mem- 
bers to promote AFL’s position. 


Washington labor experts say Biemiller is a power- 
ful addition to AFL’s legislative team. Born in Ohio, 
graduated from Cornell, the ex-history teacher, ex- 
labor organizer is said to be a particularly effective 
promoter and lobbyist. It will be his job to issue a new 
periodic newsletter, informing AFL membership on the 
progress of legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The national legislative council is composed of 
representatives of AFL, its national and international 
unions, state federations of labor, some city central 
bodies, the government employees council, and certain 
railroad labor organizations. 


It meets monthly or oftener when Congress is in 
session. The Council’s major purpose, like the CIO’s 
legislative committee, is to coordinate organizational 
policy, particularly when reinforcements are needed on 
some specific issue. ‘‘On these occasions, AFL in- 
forms state and central affiliated bodies of the need, and 
asks them to attend a special council meeting,’’ explains 
an official. 


‘‘Delegates are briefed on the situation upon arrival 
and ways and means are discussed on what part they can 
play in the campaign. These delegates are assigned the 
names of certain members of Congress. Contacts are 
made and their reports upon attitude are considered at 
future meetings. Reports are compared and further con- 
tacts made.’’ 


LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 


As in the CIO, certain members of individual unions 
-- or departments, in the case of AFL -- play a vital part 
in the organization’s over-all lobbying effort. A roll- 
call of these, necessarily incomplete: 


Maywood Boggs. A legislative specialist who was 
once a boilermaker, Boggs represents the International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers. Although his major in- 
terests lie on the Hill, he also contacts government 
agencies when the need arises, according to his office. 





George Nelson. A former local officer and business 
agent, Nelson works for the International Association of 
Machinists, regarded as one of AFL’s more up and coming 
unions. Most of Nelson’s work is aimed at Congressional 
committees, due to the difficulty of covering the entire 
Congress with a limited staff. 


James Brownlow. Another official who started at the 
bottom in his industry, Brownlow handles Hill contacts 
for AFL’s Metal Trades Department. As head of this 
unit, he helps to carry out policy for unions involved in 
manufacturing, shipbuilding and ship repair, and govern- 
ment industrial work. 
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William C. Doherty and Jerome J. Keating. Doherty 
is president of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers and chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Government Employees Council, which is composed 
of some two dozen unions. Keating is vice president of 
the Letter Carriers, and both are former letter carriers. 
The employees council may be set up as a regular AFL 
department. 





Richard Gray. As president of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department, Gray works for what 
is widely regarded as one of the more effective lobbies 
within AFL. It includes unions representing carpenters, 
bricklayers, electrical workers, lathers, painters, and 
a host of other professions engaged in building. 


Hartman Barber. Representing the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, Barber is said to have ex- 
tensive Hill contacts and to be well regarded by Congress- 
men 0n both sides of the political fence. 


As in CIO, individual AFL unions subscribe to over- 
all organizational policy, but also have their own prob- 
lems and legislative goals. 


Members of AFL unions are kept informed on legis- 
lative and other developments through the weekly AFL 
News-Reporter and the monthly American Federationist, 
as well as through their own individual union publications. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


In addition to a vigorous legislative program planned 
for next year, AFL, like CIO, is planning to place as 
much emphasis as possible on political action. This will 
be done through Labor’s League for Political Education, 
formed in 1947. 


Headed by James L. McDevitt, LLPE’s objectives 
go back to the early days of AFL, when San:uel Gompers 
recognized the importance of labor's pitching into the 
political ring and fighting for its goals. 


McDevitt emphasizes that each international union 
parallels its industry or trade -- not political subdivis- 
ions. ‘‘Even a union of a half million members has very 
little effect operating alone since its members are 
scattered thinly among the 97 million potential voters,’’ 
he says. ‘‘Maximum political effectiveness can be 
realized only when all members of all loca! unions in 
each election district work together for the same candi- 
date. 


The League was organized to parallel the election 
districts. Local Leagues use voting records and other 
information compiled by the national office in judging 
candidates. Through their “wn meetings, publications 
and personal canvassing the local Leagues are doing a 
more effective job each year in keeping their members 
informed, according to McDev.tt. 


Although AFL's legislative and political action 
methods are being improved, there is no indication of 
any change in the organization’s basic principle of 
‘‘volunterism.’’ This may be described as a policy of 
self-determination, under which unions are free tg 
govern themselves, and adopt their own rules ang 
practices. 
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The result is, according to a Congressman, that 
frequently AFL’s constituent unions seem to be ‘‘shoot- 
ing off at tangents from the national policy.’’ ‘‘Volun- 
tarism”’ helps to explain why some labor specialists 
say CIO is a more cohesive unit than AFL. However, 
these same experts admit that the AFL policy has many 
advantages. 


Using the voluntary principle, AFL has maintained 
its unity for more than six decades. There have been 
exceptions -- such as the bolt from ‘he fold of the Car- 
penters Union this year (and the later return of this 
union). Officials believe the outlook for AFL unity is 
good, but some see one question mark. 


This question centers around the person of Dave 
Beck, head of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, credited with at least 1,000,000 members. 
Since Beck took over leadership of his union 10 months 
ago, he has become a national labor figure. His present 
goal is a membership of three million, and the union is 
engaging in a nationwide organizing drive. 


When CIO ratified the no-raid agreement at its 
recent convention, Beck came in for censure in a gen- 
eral attack against AFL raids onthe CIO. He replied 
from Washington that the Teamsters were ‘‘not raiding 
anybody.’’ Nevertheless, there have been predictions 
that eventually Fleck may withdraw and, perhaps with 
Lewis and McDonald, form a third federation. 


Railroad Brotnerhoods 


The independent railway Brotherhoods --one im- 
portant group of unions not affiliated with either AFL 
or CIO -- will also place great emphasis on legislative 
action next year. These unions have followed their own 
course, and while based on craft lines, differ consider- 
ably in some other respects from other groups. 


Railway Employees Unions in general are composed 
of ‘‘operating’’ unions of workers who actually ride the 
trains, and the ‘‘non-ops’’, which are made up of 
electrical workers, yard employees and others who do 
not work directly on trains. 


The four independent operating brotherhoods -- the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of 
Railway Conductors, and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen -- have what is generally considered one of 
the most effective labor lobbies in Washington. It in- 
cludes: 


W.D. Johnson. In point of age and experience at the 
Capitol, Johnson is the dean of labor lobbyists. He 
represents the Order of Railway Conductors, and is 
considered to have one of Washington’s broadest ranges 
of friendships with Congressmen. 


Harry See. Having spent a large part of his life in 
the railway legislative field, See is another long-time 
lobbying expert. He works for the largest of the inde- 
pendent operating unions -- the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 


Lawrence V. Byrnes. Although he is relatively new 
to Washington, having joined the Washington office this 
year, Byrnes is said to ‘‘know his way around’’ in the 
legislative field. His union -- the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers -- is the oldest of the four. 
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A.M, Lampley. The ‘‘freshman’’ of the railway 
lobbyists, Lampley’s rise within his union since he 
joined it 10 years ago has been rapid, according to. his 
associates. He represents the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 


Many of the 20 ‘‘non-operating’’ unions belong to 
AFL. A segment of them is represented in Washington 
by John Kolanda, who has also had long Capitol experience. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUOTES 


In a Dec. 12 newsletter, Rep. George H. Bender 
(R Ohio) wrote: ‘‘More Americans have done more 
moving in the last decade than ever before in our history. 
...During the period from 1940 to i950, the drift towards 
the West Coast, which began a century ago has become 
more pronounced....If everybody follows Horace Greeley's 
advice, who will defend the Atlantic Coast ?*’ 





Wrote Rep. Charles R. Howell (D N.J.) in a Dec. 7 
report to constituents: ‘‘No form of attack can be more 
demoralizing to an individual, and nothing is more diffi- 
cult to protect against (than a) slander against him or 
his family. (It) is a thoroughly vicious violation of hu- 
man dignity, and all of us should be on guard against 
such tactics.”’ 





Rep. Earl Wilson (R Ind.) wrote in his Dec. 7 news- 
letter: ‘‘The Indiana Chamber of Commerce deserves 
credit for publishing some statistics showing how much 
a state is gyped by (the) federal government....The C. of 
C. figures cover the federal grants-in-aid scoreboard 
for the 1951-52 fiscal year under the Truman Adminis- 
tration....Indiana taxpayers sent $63,498,917 to Wash- 
ington and received in ‘grants’ exactly $31,632,993 -- 

a difference of $31,865,924 which literally went ‘down 
the drain’.’’ 


Writing of the latest Department of Commerce study 
of income distribution, Rep. Lee Metcalf (D Mont.) Nov. 
30 stated: ‘‘The bulk of income taxes came from the 
higher income groups, but they still had the larger share 
of spending money. The top 20 per cent of the consumer 
units received 46 per cent of the total income before 
taxes, paid 70 per cent of the federal income taxes and 
still had about 44 per cent of the total income after taxes.” 


‘‘The Air Force let its jet-engine contracts (assum- 
ing) that each engine would give 100 hours’ flight time 
before being carted away for overhaul,’’ wrote Rep. 
Jeffrey P. Hillelson (R Mo.) in a Dec. 5 report to con- 
stituents. ‘‘Now the average time between overhauls has 
increased to 250 hours. That’s one reason why Secretary 
of Defense (Charles E.) Wilson was able to cut 7,500 jet 
engines (from) the Air Force program.’’ 





In a Dec. 4 newsletter, Rep. Walter Rogers (D Tex.) 
wrote: ‘‘The narcotics problem in this country is far 
more serious than many people realize, especially in the 
larger cities....Although we can all appreciate that stiffer 
penalties do not always solve the criminal problem, we 
must admit that the stiffer the penalty, the greater the 
deterrent. This has been proven by(enactment of)the 
death penalty (for) kidnapping.’’ 


Rep. Carl T. Curtis (R Neb.) Dec. 9 in a speech at 
Omaha said: ‘‘The Social Security program is generally 
accepted in America. . . Any amendments. . . must be 
made within the existing basic framework of our present 
Social Security program.’’ 








political notes 





White House Mail 


The White House said Dec. 9 that it had received 
about 50,000 wires and letters as a result of an appeal 
by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) that Americans 
write or wire the President asking that the United States 
stop ll aid to free nations trading with Red China. 





McCarthy Nov. 24 and Dec. 3 criticized Adminis- 
tration foreign policy because, he said, aid is extended 
to Britain while the British trade with Red China. He 
‘‘strongly’’ urged every American ‘‘who feels as I do 
(to) write or wire the President,’’ in a radio-TV appeal 
on Dec. 3. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1382, 1398). 


On Dec. 1 Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said 
that the Administration does not ‘“‘ propose to throw away” 
the good will of U.S. allies ‘‘by blustering and domineer- 
ing methods.’’ On Dec. 2 President Fisenhower said he 
was ‘‘in full accord with the ctatements....by Secretary 
Dulles.’’ (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1397) 


Press Secretary James C. Hagerty said Dec. 9 that 
the ‘‘point of view of the Administration is slightly ahead’’ 
in telegrams received on the issue, while McCarthy’s 
view ‘‘is ahead’’ in the approximately equal number of 
letters received at the White House. McCarthy had no 
comment on Hagerty’s statement. 


But when messages first began to arrive at the 
White House following his write-the-President appeal, 
McCarthy vigorously disputed the totals given out by 
Murray Snyder, assistant press secretary. He called it 
‘*probably an honest mistake, but a grievous mistake in 
a case in which there is little room for mistake.’’ 


POPULARITY CONTEST 


On Dec. € McCarthy said in a radio-TV appearance 
that he had not broken with the Administration, and that 
he was not engaged in a ‘‘popularity contest’’ with the 
President. In such a contest, ‘‘I’m sure he would win 
....20-1,"’ said McCarthy. 


He made this answer following a question about a 
Toledo Blade offer to send letters for its readers who 
support the President and those who support McCarthy. 
The Blade reported on Dec. 6 that it had received 9,870 
calls from readers supporting f resident Eisenhower and 
324 from those supporting McCarthy. 


McCarthy said that he thought the President had 
proved ‘‘adept at politics,’’ and had made ‘‘a good Presi- 
dent.’’ He also said that he thought Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles is doing ‘‘an overall good job.’’ 


The Wisconsin Senator said there was ‘‘no possibil- 
ity’’ of his being nominated by the Republicans for Presi- 
dent in 1956, and that he had ‘‘no intention’’ and ‘‘no de- 
sire of ever running”’ for the F residency. 


On Dec. 7 McCarthy said that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had done ‘‘a tremendously good job since 
the first of the year’’ remcving 1,456 security risks 
from the government payroils. 
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Party Labels 


More Americans think of themselves as Demo- 
crats than do so as Republicans, according to a survey 
of ‘‘party identification’’ released Dec. 5 by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan survey research center. Angus 
Campbell, director of the center, reported that 47 per 
cent of those interviewed ‘‘thought of themselves as 
Democrats, 27 per cent as Republicans." 


Campbell said that neither party has captured any 
social group, ‘‘except as a matter of degree.’’ The 
survey indicated, however, that more nigh-income, 
college-educated, Protestant and native-born citizens 
counted themselves as Republicans. 











But McCarthy continued to differ with the President 
on whether Reds-in-government would be an important 
issue in the 1954 elections. His view was backed up by 
Senate Republican Leader William F. Knowland (Calif.) 
who said Dec. 8 that it would be a big issue in 1956 as 
well as 1954. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1397) 





State Roundup 


CALIFORNIA: State Sen. George Miller, Jr., said in 
Richmond Dec. 5 that the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee, which he heads, will look into charges that Rep. 
Robert L. Condon (D Calif.) attended a closed Communist 
party meeting in 1948. Charles D. Blodgett, an ex-Com- 
munist, made the charge in a hearing before the House 
UnAmerican Activities Committee Dec. 1. Condon denied 
it. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1402) 


MARYLAND: George P. Mahoney (D), Baltimore 
paving contractor who made an unsuccessfu! race for 
governor in 1950 and for Senator in 1952, announced Vec. 
5 that he will make another try for the governorship of 
the Free State, in 1954....Emerson C. Harrington Jr., 
Dorchester County Democratic leader, said Nov. 27 that 
he is interested in running for governor or state comp- 
troller. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1134.) Baltimore Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro is an announced candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for governor and Dr. H. C. 
(Curly) Byrd, retiring president of the University of 
Maryland, is expected to run. 


NEW JERSEY: Gov.-elect Robert B. Meyner (D) 
said Dec. 6 that three of his strongest supporters, Archi- 
bald S. Alexander, Dwight R. G. Palmer and Dr. Joseph 
E. McLean, will be among his top advisers when he takes 
over as governor on Jan. 19. All three are ranking Demo- 
crats in the state Mayor John V. Kenny (D) of Jerse’ 
City announced Dec. 4 that he will resign on Jan. 1 and 
will be succeeded by Public Safety Director Bernard 
Berry. “I can’t take it any more, especially the antics 
of crackpots,’’ Kenny said. ‘‘Why should I take all that -- 
for $8,000 a year ?”’ 


NEW YORK: Former Rep. William L, Pfeiffer (R 
N.Y.) who resigned on Sept. 23 as chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1171), 
has become ‘‘legislative consultant’’ of the New York 
Racing Association, that group announced Dec. 8. An 
Association spokesman said that F feiffer’s job will be to 
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‘‘watch and try to keep an eye on what is happening’’ at 
the 1954 session of the state legislature. 


OHIO: Sen. Thomas A. Burke (D Ohio) announced 
Dec. 7 that he will seek the Democratic nomination in 
1954 to the Senate seat he now holds by appointment. 
The same day Gov. Frank J. Lausche (D) announced that 
he will. seek a fifth term as governor. Burke said 
Lausche’s announcement made first, ‘‘came as a com- 
plete surprise’’ to him. Long political allies, Lausche 
appointed Burke to the Senate in Oct. 12 to succeed the 
late Sen. Robert * Taft (R Ohio). Rep. George H. Ben- 
der (R Ohio) announced Dec. 9 that he is ‘‘very serious- 
ly’’ considering seeking the GOP nomination for the 
Senate in 1954. He said he would announce ‘‘my inten- 
tions very soon.’’ (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1244) 





VIRGINIA: Former Rep. Thomas B. Stanley (D) re- 
ported on Dec. 3 that he spent $73,137 in his successful 
campaign in this year’s general election for governor. 
The amount is believed to be the most ever spent in an 
election campaign in Virginia, and did not include the 
$56 ,542 expended in behalf of Stanley in the Democratic 
primary. State Sen. Ted Dalton (R) reported that ex- 
penditures in behalf of his campaign for governor this 
year were $39,895. Gov. John S. Battle (D) reported 
‘no expenses’’ in his 1949 campaign. 


Political Briefs 


Stanley Woodward of Virginia, former Ambassador 
to Canada, was naned treasurer of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee on Dec. 7 to succeed Dwight R. G. Palmer 
of New Jersey, who resigned May 25. 


Former Rep. Hamilton Fish (R N.Y.) is setting up a 
new organization known as the American F¢ olitical Action 
Committee. ‘‘It will be for American nationalism and 
against the give-away internationalism of the Roosevelt, 
Truman and Eisenhower Administrations,’’ according to 
Fish. 


The December issue of the Democratic Digest pre- 
dicted that if the Republicans ‘‘are to have anything like 
a presentable record to offer the voters next fall,’’ the 
second session of the 83rd Congress ‘‘is going to have 
to do two years’ work in one before it adjourns.’’ The 
Digest said the major issues before Congress are taxes, 
government spending, budget balancing, raising the debt- 
limit, farm prices and price supports, Taft-Hartley re- 
vision, social security, controlling Congressional inves- 
tigations, foreign aid and trade, the Bricker amendment, 
customs simplification, statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, 
postal rate increases, immigration act amendments and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Sen. Wayne Morse (I Ore.) said in Washington Dec. 
8 that he had been urged to vote with the Democrats in 
the Senate on organization in January to remove a “cer- 
tain'’ GOP committee chairman, whom he identified as 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.). But he said that he 
would continue to vote with the Republicans on organiza- 
tion to carry out ‘‘the will of the American people as ex- 
pressed in the 1952 election.’’ 


Sen. Dennis Chavez (D N.M.) Dec. 9 predicted his 
junior colleague, Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D) would be 
re-elected if he runs for a second term in 1954. Chavez 
said Anderson would beat Gov. Edwin Mecham (R) or 


anyone else. 
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Women In Government 


A survey of women in government releadéed Dec. 4 
by the Women’s division of the Republican National Com- 
mittee shows: 


There are 12 women members of the 83rd Congress 

Nearly half a million women work for the U.S. gov- 
ernment, about 22 per cent of the total federal employ- 
ees in continental United States 

The Eisenhower Administration has named 40 women 
to top federal posts during the past 11 months, ‘‘an all- 
time high record,’’ according to the Committee. They 
include one cabinet member and two Ambassadors 

And all-time high of 289 women are members of 
state legislatures this year 

About 125 women are serving in judicial posts 
throughout the country 

About 500 women hold top state appointive posts, 
and 31 hold top state elective posts 

Nearly 12,000 women serve as county officials. 


PRESSURE POINTS 
REQUEST FOR JUSTICE PROBE 


A request for an investigation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office was filed Dec. 4 with Sen. William Langer 
(R N.D.), Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
by “‘The Committee to Secure Justice for Morton Sobell 
in the Rosenberg Case.’’ 


Sobell is serving a 30-year sentence in Alcatraz 
following his conviction with Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, 
executed atom spies, on charges of conspiracy to commit 
wartime espionage. 


The 35-page brief filed with the Senate Committee 
charged that the Attorney General’s office, during the 
Rosenherg-Sobell trial, used perjured testimony, mis- 
represented facts to the press, attempted to keep evi- 
dence from the courts, applied mental torture on the 
defendants, interfered with the courts’ handling of the 
case and misled two Presidents of the United States. 


KLINE ON EXPORTS 


Allan B. Kline, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Dec. 5 blamed reduced exports for 
much of the decline in farm prices. (CQ Weekly Re- 
port p. 1387.) 


CIO ASKS PROBE 


Walter Reuther, President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and its United Auto Workers affiliate, 
sent messages Dec. 4 to each member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee requesting them to investi- 
gate certain phases of the UAW’s strike against North 
American Aviation, Inc., at Los Angeles. 


The Union asked the Committee to look into the De- 
fense Department’s ‘‘lack of concern’’ over the strike’s 
effect and what it called ‘‘the use of taxpayers’ money to 
finance a huge and costly anti-union strike-breaking 
campaign by the company.’’ 


A North American official said Dec. 4 that the Un- 
ion’s request for a Senate investigation is an attempt 
“to get a third party to save them from their own mis- 
takes.”’ 





RESOURCES MEETING ENDS 


America’s water supply is endangered, its energy 
resources are plentiful, and its mining industry needs 
federal aid. These were the conclusions reached at the 
Mid-Century Conference on Resources for the Future, 
in Washington Dec. 2-4. 


The Conference, held amid heated disagreement on 
how resources can best be used and who should adminis- 
ter programs affecting them, was sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation and attended by about 2,000 people. Its main 
objective: To survey the resources outlook for the next 
25 years and to examine methods of use and conservation. 


Highlights of the conference: 


A welcoming speech by President Eisenhower touch- 
ing upon the controversial nature of resources policy; 
discussions of a paper prepared by the Brookings Insti- 
tution on current and future resources demands; and a 
hot debate over land policy. This involved Rep. Wesley 
A. D’Ewart (R Mont.), head of a House Interior subcom- 
mittee and 2.:thor of a bill to revise public land laws 
(FR 4023) and Judge Robert W. Sawyer, editor of the Bend 
‘Cre.) Bulletin. D’F wait argued for private control of 
public lands, while Sawyer favored federal jurisdiction. 


Representatives of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations disagreed with the majority conclusion that 
the mining industry needs federal aid. Five important 
groups which withdrew before the conference began, and 
charged it was ‘‘stacked’’ with industry spokesmen op- 
posed to public power development, failed to return (CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 1396, 1374). 


LAW SYMPOSIUM 


Rep. Kenneth B. Keating (R N.Y.) said Dec. 9 that 
‘*no Congressional investigation is justified unless it can 
be directly related’’ to ‘‘gathering facts about proposed 
legislation’’ or inquiring ‘‘into the workings of existing 
federal laws.’’ Keating, the author of a resolution (H 
Res 29) calling for ‘‘fair play’’ in probes, spoke before 
a law symposium at Notre Dame College of Law, South 
Bend, Ind. Keating made a similar statement Sept. 26. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1213.) 





Others who said Congress may be abusing the rights 
of witnesses included Brigadier Gen. Telford Taylor (ret), 
prosecutor inthe Nuremberg war crimes trials; Abe 
Fortas, former Under-Secretary of the Interior, and 
George Morris Fay, former U.S. Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


REA LOANS 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) Dec. 9 accused of- 
ficials of the Rural Electrification Administration of 
trying to impede the REA program. He made a similar 
charge Nov. 28, which was denied by REA Administrator 
Ancher Nelsen. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1400.) 





The Tennessean, in a Nashville address to REA 
coops, asserted Nelsen asked Congress for only $95 
million in new funds for co-op lending, but that Congress 
appropriated $205 million. He charg: d that the REA 
loaned only $29 million during the first four months of 
1953, about half the amount loaned in a comparable period 
in 1952. Kefauver added the REA has applications totaling 
$216 million for loans to co-ops. Nelsen replied that in 
the first-third of 1953 loans actually totaled $39 million, 
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and there was no relationship between this figure and 
the amount to be loaned for the entire year. 


CONGRESSIONAL BRIEFS 


Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R Pa.), a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, said in a panel 
discussion in New York Dec. 4 that he believes ‘‘Cong- 
ress will amend the Atomic Energy Act next year...in a 
way that would permit a relaxation of some of the exist- 
ing prohibitions against the development of atomic energy 
uses by private industry.’’ 





BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Sen. John W. Bricker (R Ohio) Dec. 8 predicted that 
his proposed Constitutional amendment (S J Res 1) to 
restrict executive treaty-making power will reach the 
floor of Congress during the 1954 session. He said he 
hoped for an agreement with President Eisenhower's 
advisers, but would not accept the compromise proposed 
by Senate Majority Leader William F. Knowland (R Calif.). 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1002, 1179.) 








DEPENDENT EXEMPTION 


Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers (R Mass.), Chairman of 
the House Veterans Affairs Committee, said in a letter 
Dec. 6 to Rep. Daniel A. Reed (R N.Y.), Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, that the present 
$600 federal income tax exemption for dependents is 
‘‘tragically inadequate’’. She urged Reed to approve a 
raise in the exemption to $1,000, next year. She said 
under the present exemption many married couples are 
unable to give their children adequate care and in some 
cases actually avoid parenthood. 








HISS PENSION CHALLENGED 


Rep. Katherine St. George (R N.Y.) said Dec. 7 that 
she will introduce legislation to prevent payment of a 
federal pension to Alger Hiss, former State Department 
official now serving a jail sentence for a perjury con- 
viction. Hiss, now 48, is entitledto a government pen- 
sion of $715 a year when he becomes 62, 





KENNEDY CRITICIZES POLICIES 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.) Dec. 4 said ‘‘other 
policy makers in the Republican Administration are far 
more to blame’’ for farm problems than is Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. He criticized GOP poli- 
cies in such fields as foreign trade, interest rates, pow- 
er, and price controls. 





SOCIAL SECURITY 


Chairman Daniel A. Reed (R N.Y.) of the House Ways 
and Means Committee Dec. 10 predicted his goup would 
act to ‘‘broaden and strengthen’’ the social security pro- 
gram early in the 1954 session of Congress. ‘‘I believe 
the American people want social security and are willing 
to pay for it,’’ Reed said. 





He proposed three specific reforms: Extension of 
the program to cover millions ‘‘who have been arbitrarily 
denied this protection in the past;’’ an increase in the 
existing $25 minimum monthly retirement benefit; !i- 
beralizing the provision which denies retirement benefits 
to those between 65 and 75 years old who earn $75 or 
more monthly in jobs covered by the program. 
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Executive Briefs 


The President 
ATOMS FOR PEACE 


President Eisenhower called on the world’s atomic 
powers Dec. 8 to end the atomic arms race and establish 
under the United Nations an international atomic energy 
agency to collect contributions from nations having 
atomic stockpiles and deveiop the atom for peaceful pur - 
poses. 


(But next day Radio Moscow criticized the proposal 
and charged that the President ‘‘threatened atomic war’’ 
in his address before the UN General Assembly in New 
York. Dec. 10 the White House said the U.S. still was 
‘‘very hopeful” that Soviet leaders would recognize the 
proposal as ‘‘a serious and feasible first step toward 
atomic peace.’’) 


The President told the General Assembly he would 
be willing to submit to Congress, with every expectation 
of appreval, a program to encourage investigation of 
peacetime uses of fissionable material, diminish the 
destructive potential of the world’s stockpites and open 
up a channel for discussion of this world problem. 


The proposed international agency, which would ad- 
minister a pool of atomic materials, apparently would be 
established without a system for international inspection, 
which has been a bar to agreement on previous inter- 
national atomic plans. 


PROPOSAL APPLAUDED 


The President’s proposal was applauded Dec. 8 by 
lawmakers. However, some expressed doubt Congress 
would approve of contributions to a UN agency unless 
there was advance agreement on guaranteed international 
inspection within participating nations. 


Senate Majority Leader William F. Knowland (R Calif.) 
said Mr. Eisenhower had made ‘‘a far-reaching proposal’’ 
toward ‘‘the preservation of peace...I believe such a pro- 
posal could only be workable providing full safe-guards 
are established to make certain we are not converting 
from weapons to power plants while the Soviet Union was 
busily engaged in stockpiling weapons.’’ 





Sen. James H. Duff (R Pa.) said: ‘‘I was immensely 
pleased with the President’s speech. ’ Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (R N.Y.) said: ‘‘In simple direct language, he urged 
the solution by which civilization can be saved.’’ Sen. 
Guy M. Gillette (D Iowa), member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, said the President’s proposals were 
‘‘timely and very forward looking.’’ 





Rep. Carl T. Durham (D N.C.), a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, said the U.S. can’t give 
atomic energy secrets away ‘unless assured of peace in 
the world. We must keep atomic energy in the hands of 
people who won’t use it for destructive purposes.’’ But 
Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R Pa.), of the same committee, 
said the President ‘‘has sounded the clarion call to all 
the nations of the world to beat the atom sword of de- 
struction into plough shares by harnessing the power of 
the atom for peacetime pursuits.’’ 
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Bermuda Conference 


President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Churchill 
of the United Kingdom and Premier Laniel of France, 
conferred in Bermuda from Dec. 4-7. 


Dec. 8, the Big Three leaders issued acommunique 
outlining their activities. They said they were notify- 
ing Russia with regard to a proposed Big Four con- 
ference. A Dec. 8 note, answering the Soviet request 
of Nov. 26 for a conference, offered to meet with the 
Russians Jan. 4 in Berlin for a foreign minister’s con- 
ference. 


The Big Three leaders also said they will continue 
to strive for a Korean political conference; will con- 
tinue to struggle for ‘‘peace and stability’’ in Indo- 
China; hope for a “‘ peaceful’’ liberation of the Red- 
ruled east European countries, and they reassure all 
nations that the ‘‘strength of the West will be invoked 
in any cause of wrongful violence.”’’ 


TWO-POWER “CONGRESS ?°' 


Speaking at a dinner at Tucker’s Town, Bermuda, 
D<«*. 9, Churchill proposed that legislators of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and America meet regularly to- 
gether to discuss principles and ideas, perhaps in 
Bermuda. 








Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) said, ‘‘If the 
Russians would consent, it certainly would be a step 
forward. Even if they don’t, the suggestion is good...’’ 


House Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R Mass.) called 
the President’s speech ‘‘a powerful plea for peace and 
sanity in world affairs.’’ 





Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, said Mr. Eisenhower’s ‘‘atomic 
proposals were both daring and far reaching and worth 
the most serious consideration by all great powers.’’ 





Rep. Paul J. Kilday (D Tex.), member of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, said the President ‘‘dis- 
closed something of the power in our stockpile. That 
ought to give any country thinking about it adequate reason 
to think twice...I think the plan is a good one.’’ 


House Democratic Leader Sam Rayburn (D Tex.) 
called the address ‘‘forceful and sound.’’ Sen. Henry C. 
Dworshak (R Idaho) commented that the speech ‘‘demon- 
strates his (Eisenhower’s) great capacity for leadership.” 


Chairman W. Sterling Cole (R N.Y.) of the Atomic 
Energy Committee pledged his full support and said he 
would do ‘‘everything within my power’’ to win Gongress- 
ional approval of the plan. 





Sen. Wayne Morse (I Ore.) called the proposal 
‘*commendable’’ and promised to do “whatever I can to 
foster and promote these ideals and objectives.’’ 


Sen. Majority Whip Leverett Saltonstall (R Mass.) 
said “It gives me renewed confidence in the leadership of 
our President.’’ 








Rep. Charles J. Kersten (R Wis.), Chairman of a 
special House committee which concluded hearings Dec. 
8 on the Soviet Union’s 1940 annexation of the Baltic 
countries (for hearings, see p. 1424), said Dec. 9 that 
testimony at the hearings indicated it would be ‘‘naive’’ 
to trust the Soviet Union and that the President’s pro- 
posal should be ‘‘thoroughly’’ looked at in Congress. 





Ex-President Harry Truman Dec. 9 expressed hope 
Congress would back President Eisenhower’s plan and 
said he ‘‘sincerely’’ hoped the proposal would ‘‘be 
carried to a successful conclusion that will bring peace 
to the world.’’ 


RYE IMPORTS 


President Eisenhower Dec. 10 asked the Tariff 
Commission to determine whether large quantities of 
rye imports would ‘‘tend to render ineffective or...in- 
terfere with the price support program for rye,’’ or to 
reduce the volume of products made in the U.S. from rye. 


NOMINATIONS 
President Eisenhower has nominated: 
David McK. Key, Essex, Conn., Dec. 4, to be assist- 


ant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs 
Laurence B. Robbins, Lake Forest, Ill., Dec. 9 


deputy Administrator, Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


CLAIMS COMMISSION CHANGES 


President Eisenhower Dec. 10 removed two Demo- 
cratic members of the War Claims Commission to con- 
sider claims of American civilians interned by Japan in 
World War II and appointed three new members--Mrs. 
Pearl C. Pace of Burkesville, Ky.; Whitney Gillilland of 
Glenwood, Iowa, and Raymond T. Armbruster of Yonkers, 
N.Y. all Republicans. 


EX-GOVERNOR NAMED JUDGE 


President Eisenhower Dec. 9 named former Gov. 
George T. Mickelson of South Dakota to be a U.S. Dis- 
trict judge. Mickelson managed the 1952 Eisenhower 
presidential campaign in South Dakota. 


JUDGE FOR GERMANY 


The U. S. High Commission in Bonn, Germany, Dec. 
9 announced appointment of a new chief judge for Germ- 
any. Judge William Clark, who has defied a Department 
of State order to return to the U.S. said he would con- 
tinue to ignore his suspension. Carl W. Fulghum is the 
Judge appointed to Clark’s post. 


Departments, Agencies 


NAVY FIRES ‘‘SECURITY RISKS’’ 


The Navy Dec. 7 announced the sey aration of 197 
‘doubtful security risks’’ among its c’ villian employees 
during the four months ending Sept. 3C. All except five 
of the separations were included in th: 1,456 total an- 
nounced by the White House on Oct. 23. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 1290.) 
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AIR WINGS 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson Dec. 7 told 
a Republican dinner in Indianapolis the Air Force will 
have 115 wings by June 30, 1954, will reach 120 wings 
sooner than had been expected, and that he will ask 
Congress for funds to increase the wings to 127 by June 
30, 1956. Sens. Charles E. Potter (R Mich.) and Herman 
Welker (R Idaho) Dec. 8 praised the reported progress. 
Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D W. Va.) said he was glad to 
see what he called Wilson’s ‘‘change in front’’ from his 
position during the last session. (CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 707, 818,) 





DRAFT TO CONTINUE 


Assistant Secretary of Defense John Hannah said in 
a speech Dec. 2 at Des Moines, Iowa, that ‘‘every young 
man’’ who is qualified ‘‘must look forward to at least 
two years of military service for many years to come;”’ 
he did not believe a system of universal military train- 
ing would meet the nation’s needs; more career soldiers 
are needed; career soldiers should be better treated by 
the government and public, and that manpower shortage 
was high among the ‘‘dilemmas of defense.”’ 


WHEAT EXPORT SUBSIDIES 


The Agriculture Department Dec. 8 announced plans 
to pay export subsidies ranging from 49 to 52 cents a 
bushel on some of its surplus wheat. The subsidies 
would be designed to enable exporters to reduce prices 
closer to the world market level. (CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 1387, 1388.) 


COTTON ACREAGE 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson Dec. 3 
reaffirmed his position that he has no authority to allot 
more than 17,910,000 acres for cotton plantings in 1954. 
He wrote to Rep. Jamie L. Whitten (D Miss.) that the 
situation does not justify use of a national emergency 
provision of the law to increase allotments to 21 million 
acres, as Whitten and other Congressmen had asked. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1400.) Rep. E. C. Gathings (D 
Ark.) Dec. 3 asked Benson to authorize 19 million acres. 
Dec. 4 Rep. Harlan Hagen (D Calif.) said proposed allot - 
ments would result in his 14th District’s suffering the 
greatest loss of any Congressional District in the nation 
-- 358,000 acres, and said he would press for legislation 
boosting allotments. 





When Benson Dec. 9 reiterated his pledge to ask 
Congress to increase the allotments, Sen, John C. Stennis 
(D Miss.) demanded that the Secretary announce the _ 
acreage he will recommend, so that farmers can plan 
ahead. 


Commissions 
MERIT SYSTEM 


The three members of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission Dec. 9 said they were in complete ‘‘accord (with) 
President Eisenhower that the sanctity of the merit sys- 
tem must be preserved.’’ Members are Philip Young (R), 
Chairman; George M. Moore (R), and Frederick J. Law- 
ton (D). The Commissioners added they have found a 
“‘workable and fair means’’ of keeping the career ser- 
vice “‘separate and distinct”’ from the ‘‘area of legiti- 
mate political appointments.”’ 
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weekly committee roundup 





New Hearings 


POWER POLICY -- Hearings on the Department of In- 
terior’s new power policy opened 
Dec. 7 with Interior officials testifying before the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Legislation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. (For background on Eisen- 
hower Administration power policy, see CQ Weekly Re- 
port, pp. 1090.) 





Sen. William Langer (R N.D.), Chairman of both the 
full Committee and the Subcommittee, said he wanted to 
know if the Administration’s new power policy would 
‘‘lead to the destruction of or great damage to the Rural 
Electrification Program.’’ Langer said he also wanted 
to know “‘why this policy was put into effect on such short 
notice, especially when the Congress was not in session.’’ 





DEC, 7 -- 

Undersecretary of Interior Ralph Tudor defended 
new policies regulating the sale of public power in the 
Missouri River Basin and said they would not necessarily 
set a nationwide pattern. (Under these policies, all users 
of Missouri Basin public power are given up to Jan. 1 to 
estimate their power needs. After that date the govern- 
ment ostensibly would sell any available power to private 
interest.) 


Fred G. Aandahl, Assistant Secretary of Interior, 
said the new marketing guides for the sale of Missouri 
Basin public power had been written with ‘‘very careful 
attention’’ to existing laws and he did not ‘‘anticipate 
any serious question of the policy’s legality. 


Aandah! also told the Subcommittee that non-prefer- 
ence customers (customers other than Rural Electrification 
Administration cooperatives, cities and local government- 
al bodies) would not get 20-year contracts until a full 
study of all the co-ops’ needs in the area had been made. 


Aadnahl said he saw ‘‘little if any’’ effect resulting 
from the removal of the *‘withdrawal clause’’ in non- 
preterence customer contracts (the withdrawal clause 
allowed the government to reduce amounts of power a- 
vailable to private users if preference customers should 
bid for it) because he believed preference austomers 
would likely apply for all the power available anyway. 


H. F. McPhail, Assistant Reclamation Commissioner, 
said REA co-ops would in effect have to submit their 
power needs for the next 20 years by Jan. 1 ‘‘if they want 
full protection’’ against the possibility of a growing de- 
mand. 


William C. Wise, counsel for the Missouri Basin 
Electric Consumers Association, told the Subcommittee 
that he considered the Reclamation Bureau’s decision to 
place a time limit on estimation of Missouri Basin’s 
power needs to be a “‘flagrant violation’’ of the 1944 Flood 
Control Act which would result in monopolistic practices 
and have the effect of putting some REA co-ops out of 
business. 


Pc. 8 -- 


Sen. James E. Murray (D Mont.) asked Aandahl why 
it was necessary for the Interior Department to set up the 
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new Missouri Valley power marketing rules in such 
technical language that “‘it would take a Philadelphia 
lawyer all night to read them.’’ Aandahl said that the 
new rules were needed to conform with the Eisenhower 
Administration’s basic federal power policy. He denied 
that the rules would tend to create a power mouopoly and 
said ‘‘the very opposite’’ was true as the rules would 
‘‘prevent the government from setting up a power monop- 
oly by creating competition.’’ 


Murray said that it seemed the whole purpose of the 
new Missouri power rules was ‘‘to make it very dis- 
advantageous to the cooperatives.’’ Aandahl said that 
the government in the past had attempted to build steam 
power plants to supplement hydro-electric facilities and 
to take over more and more transmission lines but, under 
the Eisenhower Administration, the policy was to stimu- 
late power development at the ‘‘lower levels.”’ 


Virgil Hanlon, manager of the East River Electric 
Cooperative of South Dakota, said the provision in the 
new marketing criteria ‘‘breaks the back’’ of the pre- 
ference clause. 


Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D Colo.) said the new policy 
came as a “‘terrible shock’’ to him and predicted Cong- 
ress would ‘‘rally to the support of the REAs’’ if the 
Interior Department itself did not modify the marketing 
guides. 





H. Vance Austin, attorney for the Colorado State 
Association of Rural Electric Cooperatives, said the new 
power policy would cut out service to farmers who weren’t 
getting public power now and for whom no transmission 
facilities have yet been built. 


Austin said the Federal Power Commission had a 
list of the 10 largest stockholders in the big utility com- 
panies. Chairman Langer told his staff members to pre- 
pare a subpena to require the FPC to produce names of 
major utility stockholders. Austin said he believed the 
lists would show a possible ‘‘interlocking ownership”’ of 
the major power companies of the country. 


DEC, 9 -- 


Austin told the Subcommittee that while he did not 
think the Interior Department was ‘‘trying to carry the 
torch”’ for the private utilities, he did believe there was 
a similarity in their thinking. 


Undersecretary Tudor said that “all the interpreta- 
tions’’ of the criteria brought out by Aandahl during the 
hearings will definitely become part of established policy. 


George Cornog, manager of the Kem Electric Co- 
operative in North Dakota, said the ‘‘interpretations’’ 
should be written into the criteria because a change of 
top officials in the Department could easily render the 
interpretations invalid. 


Cornog predicted that co-ops wili be forced to sign 
20-year contracts themselves in order to insure adequate 
power to meet growth. These long-term contracts, he 
said, would increase the cost to customers from five and 
a half to 10 mils per killowat hour next year -- an increase, 
he estimated, of $32,000 in rates. Aandahl called these 
figures ‘‘fantastic’’. 





DEC. 10 -- 

Joe Jenness, Secretary of the Kansas Electric Co- 
operatives, Inc., a group of REAs serving 65,000 custo- 
mers, told the Subcommittee that he didn’t ‘‘believe that 
the responsible Republican group in Washington under- 
stands the Interior (Department) approach and its effect 
on REAs.”’ 


Jenness sa.d ‘‘If we can’t straighten this out around 
a conference table, we will straighten it out at the ballot 
boxes.’’ 


Continued Hearings 


RADAR ESPIONAGE -- A dispute between Brigadier Gen. 

Telford Taylor (ret.) and Chair- 
man Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) of the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommittee, over the latter’s probe 
of alleged radar espionage at Fort Monmouth, N.J., 
erupted again Dec. 5. Taylor charged Nov. 28 the Mc- 
Carthy probe was ‘‘calculated to create panic.’’ (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1404.) 








McCarthy Dec. 5 raised a ‘‘question of loyalty’’ 
against Taylor. In a letter to the Superintendent of West 
Point, McCarthy charged Taylor’s file was ‘‘flagged’’ 
because of an ‘‘unresolved question of loyalty’’ when 
Taylor left his position as Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istrator on Sept. 18, 1952. The Wisconsin Senator 
alleged the flagging was ‘‘not on security grounds, but 
on loyalty grounds.’’ 


Commenting the same day, Taylor called the charges 
‘*unfounded and false.’’ He repeated his observation that 
McCarthy had made “‘grave charges of current espionage’’ 
at the Monmouth radar center, and as yet ‘‘produced no 
public proof.’’ The spying charges, unless proved, Taylor 
asserted, ‘‘were indefensible.’’ 


McCarthy said Dec. 9 he had conferred with Civil 
Service Commissioner Philip Young about the ‘‘flag’’ in 
Taylor’s file. 


The Subcommittee’s espionage probe resumed Dec. 
8, in Washington. McCarthy challenged testimony of 
Aaron H. Coleman of Long Branch, N.J., recently sus- 
pended Monmouth radar expert. Coleman swore he was 
never a member of the Young Communist League, and 
was contradicted by Nathan Sussman of New York. Suss- 
man, an admitted YCL member from 1935-1938, swere 
that Coleman and Julius Rosenberg, executed atom-spy 
were YCL members at the College of the City of New 
York. McCarthy said he would forward the Sussman 
testimony to the Department of Justice with the recom- 
mendation it be submitted to a grand jury, for possible 
perjury action. 


Fred J. Kitty, Cranford, N.J., testified he worked 
under Coleman at Monmouth from 1942 to 1944. He 
asserted Coleman arranged to have Kitty privately trans- 
mit to him ‘‘classified material’’ through another em- 
ployee, Jack Okun. Kitty said Coleman was in the Marine 
Corps at the time. Coleman had testified he was a radar 
officer ‘‘cleared for access to secret material’’ while 
in the Marines. 


DEC. 9 -- 

Coleman again testified. He denied having met 
Rosenberg at Fort Monmouth at any time. He acknowl- 
edged he ‘‘may have”’ left secret radar documents un- 
guarded in the home of a friend who “‘ might have been 
sympathetic’’ to communism. 


McC arthy said he had asked the Justice Department 
to consider if the action violated the espionage laws. 


Andrew J. Reid, Army security officer at Monmouth 
for more than 12 years, was asked if he repeatedly re- 
ported to his superiors that individuals dangerous to 
security were kept on the job. Reid answered: ‘‘Yes, 
sir.’’ McCarthy charged the FBI made a ‘‘lengthy and 
rather vigorous report’’ in 1951 on a radar scientist, 
but the report was ignored. It would be impossible for 
the Subcommittee to conduct a ‘‘thorough probe unless 
we know who saw the report in 1951 and ignored it,’’ 
McCarthy stated. 


DEC. 10 -- 
McCarthy announced that Gen. Taylor would be sum- 
moned for testimony. 


Marcel Ullmann, Spottswood, N.J., refused to answer 
when asked if he engaged in espionage for six years be- 
ginning in December, 1941, while at Monmouth, or if he 
‘‘obtained classified information’’ from persons at the 
Fort as recently as Sept. 15, 1953. McCarthy said Ull- 
mann had no right to invoke the Fifth Amendment unless 
he thought a truthful answ2r would tend to incriminate 
him. Ullmann disagreed, and cited the Fifth Amendment. 
McCarthy asserted he would seek a Senate contempt 
citation against Ullmann. 


Ullmann also refu ed to say whether he was on the 
Communist Party payroll as of Dec. 1, or whether he 
organized a Communist cell known as the ‘‘shore club’’ 
at Monmouth. Ullmann said he thought the American 
system was better than the Soviet system. ‘‘You'd better 
be careful,’’ McCarthy said, ‘‘or you'll incriminate your- 
self with the Communist Party.’’ 


Another witness, Henry N. Shoiket of New York, was 
forcibly ejected from the hearing room, shouting denials 
of espionage. ‘‘You did not ask me whether I was en- 
gaged in espionage,” Shoiket yelled -- ‘‘the answer is 
‘No’.’’. McCarthy ordered him removed, after the wit- 
ness refused to say whether he was a Communist, or 
whether he associated with Rosenberg. 


The Chairman announced he would seek contempt 
citations against three witnesses who failed to appear in 
response to subpenas. He identified them as Samuel 
Snyder and Morris Savitt, who were employed at Mon- 
mouth, and Joseph Percoff, New York lawyer. 


DEFENSE PROBE 


The Subcommittee announced Dec. 7 that ‘‘eventually 
some public hearings’’ will be held in Erie, Pa., as part 
of the continuing probe of alleged spying activities in de- 
fense plants. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1379, 1404.) 


PUSEY SPEECH 


Harvard University president Dr. Nathan M. Pusey 
Dec. 4 lashed out against those outside of Harvard who 
have built up a ‘‘misapprehension and consequent dis- 
trust’’ of the University. Without mentioning Sen. Mc- 
Carthy, with whom he recently debated by telegram 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1334), Pusey asserted it was 
‘‘an extravagant generalization ... to imply that because 
one or two Harvard men went Red some years ago’’ 
that ‘‘now or at any time the whole of this great Univers- 
ity’s activity should be brought under suspicion.’’ 
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INTERLOCKING SUBVERSION -- The Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee 

Dec. 5 continued its probe of interlocking subversion in 

the federal government. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1403-4.) 





Subcommittee counsel Robert Morris announced that 
an examination was being made of the official papers of 
the late Harry Dexter White. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 

1380.) The papers, at Princeton, N.J., were being checked, 
Morris said, to find out if anything of value to the probe 
may be found. 


The State Department said Dec. 10 that Igor Gouzenko, 
former Soviet code clerk at Ottawa, had agreed toa 
meeting with representatives of the Subcommittee. 
Weekly Report, p. 1403.) 


(CQ 


WHITE ALIVE ? 


Former Rep. John McDowell (R Pa., 1947-49) assert- 
ed Dec. 4 that White, who reportedly died in 1948, may 
still be alive. McDowell said no one witnessed the cre- 
mation of White, and that White was fond of concocting 
fantastic plots. 


WEST COAST REDS -- The House Un-American Activi- 

ties Committee probe of alleged 
Communist influence on the West Coast ended Dec. 5. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1402.) 





On Dec. 1, Louis Rosser, former Communist, testi- 
fied that three officials of Harry Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.) were 
Communists. He identified them as Louis Goldblatt, 
secretary-treasurer, Charles Duarte, president of local 
6 and Richard Lynden, secretary, local 6. Rosser also 
said Hugh Bryson, president, National Marine Cooks and 
Stewards (Ind.) attended a state Communist Party con- 
vention in San Francisco in 1938. 


Dec. 2, the ILWU threatened a waterfront walkout if 
the Committe® began probing Union affairs. 


Eight witnesses, identified in testimony as one-time 
Communists, refused Dec. 2 to answer questions on 
alleged subversion, One, John W. Mass, professor of 
English at San Francisco City College, was suspended by 
the College. Mass noted he had written he was a Com- 
munist, for a two-year period, on his teaching contract, 
but refused to tell the Committee he had been a F arty 
member. 


Charles D. Biodgett, who had identified Rep. Robert 
L. Condon (D Calif.) as having attended a Communist 
meeting in 1948, which Condon denied (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1402) -- Dec. 3 asserted he helped organize a Com- 
munist cell at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., in the 
early 1940’s. He said a Communist sponsored meeting 
at Carleton in 1943 received messages of greeting from 
the late Wendell Willkie, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Harold 
E. Stassen, and Sen. Edward J. Thye (R Minn.), then 
Minnesota’s governor. He added that none of these had 
any idea the meeting was Communist-sponsorea, 


TRUMAN SUBPENA 


Chairman Harold H. Velde (R II1.) Dec. 4 called on 
former President Harry S. Truman to change his mind 
and appear before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in response to a subpena issued Nov. 10. The 
subpena, which Truman declined to obey Nov. 12, 
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ostensibly was issued in connection with the Harry Dex- 
ter White case. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1333, 1341-2.) 


KOREAN ATROCITIES -- The Senate Permanent Investi- 
gations Subcommittee probe of 
alleged atrocities upon American prisoners-of-war in 
Korea ended Dec. 4. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1402.) 





DEC. 3 -- 

Sgt. George J. Matta, Brockton, Mass., asserted he 
was one of 760 Americans in a death march from a POW 
camp near Pyongyang to Camp No. 1, near the Yalu River. 
Matta said only 100 survived. During the long march, he 
said, about 200 men were put in a ‘‘hospital’’ along the 
way. Only one came out and is still alive, he said. 


Roy Paul Manring, Jr., broke down and sobbed as 
he related how he saw ‘‘my buddies getting murdered 
with their hands tied behind their backs.’’ 


DEC. 4 -- 

Sgt. Orville Mullins, Covington, Ky., said a Red 
Chinese doctor operated on his leg, ‘“‘cutting in around 
the bone and took out all the meat and stuff’’ for more 
than three icours without anesthesia. 


Ex-Corp. Frederick C. Hermann, of Evansville, Ind., 
testified he saw blackened bodies of men covered with 
gasoline and apparently burned. 


Col. James M. Hanley testified that anti-Red South 
Korean civilians were “killed by the tens of thousands’’ 
by their Communist captors. Major William D. Locke 
said he and two other ‘‘lucky’’ POW’s escaped probable 
death by hiding under a trap door in a school room for 
six days and nights. 


Sgt. John E. Watters, asserted many Americans died 
because they could not eat half-cooked millet and corn 
supplied as food by the Communists. 


At the close of the three-day hearing, Chairman 
Charles E. Potter (R Mich.) said he would ask the Senate 
in January to seek a United Nations investigation of the 
charges. 


BALTIC STATES -- The House Select Committee to In- 

vestigate Soviet Seizure of the Baltic 
Countries Dec. 8 concluded the first phase of its hearings. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1402.) Rep. Thaddeus M. Machro- 
wicz (D Mich.), a member of the Committee, said the 
group will hold additional hearings in Detroit in January 
or February. 





DEC. 5 -- 

Rep. Charles J. Kersten (R Wis.), Committee Chair- 
man, stated, ‘“‘It appears that the evidence developed in 
these hearings will put our government in a position to tell 
the Soviet Union to get out of the Baltic countries--that 
they have not the slightest legal or any other kind of right 
for their occupation.’ 





Former President Herbert Hoover told the Committee 
that he, while acting under orders of e,-President Wood- 
row Wilson following World War I, requested that the U.S. 
Navy occupy the Baltic ports in order to force the Russians 
out of the Baltic States. 


A man identifted only as a Catholic priest told how he 
was arrested in 1941 by the Russians on the charge of 
influencing his parishioners not to vote in an election to 





name Lithuanian deputies to the Soviet Supreme Council. 
He said he was imprisoned and tortured. 


DEC. 7 -- 

Former Lithuanian Prime Minister, General Jonas 
Cernius, and Antanas Banionis, who claimed he had been 
forced into joining the Soviet secret police, both voiced 
their protest against the actions of the Soviet Union in 
the Baltic States in 1940-1. 


DEC. & -- 

An unnamed witness told the Committee 500 Lithu- 
anians were slain deliberately in a ‘‘death camp’’ garri- 
soned by Russian troops. Another witness, Jonas Brazeika, 
said he had been employed by the Russian secret police 
as an ‘“‘orderly’’ in a torture chamber of the “death camp.” 


Professor Pranas Padalis of the University of Detroit 
said 5,000 Lithuanians were killed and 7,000 wounded 
‘fas a result of the failure of an uprising.’’ He said the 
Lithuanian underground had killed 30,000 Russian 
soldiers in 1946 and 1947. 


AGRICULTURE REORGANIZATION -- The House Govern- 

ment Operations 
Subcommittee on Public Accounts Dec. 4 concluded hear- 
ings on the Agriculture Department reorganization plan, 
with emphasis on revamping of the Soil Conservation 
Service. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1403.) 





Waters S. Davis, Jr., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts, demanded that the 
reorganization be called off pending further study, although 
he conceded thai ‘‘great forward strides’’ had been made 
in modifying the plan since its announcement. He said 
his Association’s action in publicizing confidential plans 
for reorganization in mid-October had forced the Depart- 
ment to restore some conservation functions which had 
been eliminated on the first blueprints. 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture J. Earl Coke said 
the confidential documents were merely ‘‘ work sheets.”’ 


George Wilson, a director of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, endorsed the ‘‘broad’’ reorganization 
plan. He particularly praised decentralization. 


C. R. Gutermuth, vice-president of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, said the Farm Bureau was trying 
to ‘‘take over’? SCS. Dr. Ward Shepard, retired director 
of the Harvard School of Forestry, said the Farm Bureau 
and the Land-Grant Colleges had been trying to ‘‘virtually 
abolish the Soil Conservation Service and amalgamate its 
work with the county agents’ work.’’ Wilson disagreed. 


After the hearings, Chairman George H. Bender (R 
Ohio) said the dispute probably was due mostly to ‘‘mis- 
understanding,’’ and said ‘‘some minor changes’’ should 
satisfy both sides. 





No. 1 Dec. 8 resumed for one day 
its hearings on the problems of the dairy industry. (CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 376, 411.) 


Russell 8. Waltz, president of the National Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, and general manager of the United 
Dairymen’s Association, offered an industry ‘‘self-help’’ 
plan to replace direct government price supports. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1388.) He said industry self-assess- 
ments might range from $3.5 million to $141 million. 
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Chairman August H. Andresen (R Minn.) commented: 
‘It’s a plan, and we may have others too. I have my own 
plan.’’ 





DC TRANSIT -- A three-man Senate District of Columbia 


subcommittee on transit problems in the 
nation’s Capital Dec. 8 heard testimony from officials of 
the Capital Transit Company, including Louis E. Wolfson, 
chairman of the board. Chairman Frederick G. Payne 
(R Mairc} and Sen. Wayne Morse (I Ore.) indicated they 
thought C apital Transit’s dividends on stock were sub- 
stantial. The third member of the group is Sen. J. Glenn 
Beall (R Md.) Other officials of the transit company 
Dec. 9 further explained company finanevs and operation. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1404.) 





Reports, Recommendations 


INTERNAL REVENUE -- The House Ways and Means 
-. Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Administration of the Internal Revenue Laws Dec. 6 is- 
sued the last in a series of reports on its two-year in- 
vestigation of tax frauds, irregularities and weaknesses 
in the law. 





The Subcommittee recommended new laws and 
stricter enforcement of existing laws in order that there 
would be less leniency for tax evaders, more jail sen- 
tences for fraud, better record-keeping by taxpayers 
themselves and stricter accounting of deductible business 
expenses. (CQ Almanac, Vol. VII, 1952, pp. 346-351; 
CQ Weekly Report, p. 1406.) 


Coming Up 


FEPC -- Sen. Irving M. Ives (R N.Y.) Dec. 8 reported 
that response to his invitation 1or testimony on 
a proposal (S 692) introduced by 19 Senators, to ban dis- 
crimination in employment because of race, creed or 
color was “‘disappointing.’’ Ives said only the AFL and 
C{O had agreed to testify at Labor and Public Welfare 
Subcommittee hearings scheduled to start Jan. 12, 1954. 


of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee said ec. 8 the full 15-member 
Committee would decide in January whether a proposed 
investigation of commercial aviation should proceed. 
The probe was originally scheduled by the late Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey (R N.H.), Bricker’s predecessor as 
Chairman of the Committee. 


On Tour 


INDONESIA VISIT -- A Congressional group, represent- 

7 ing the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, landed at Jakarta, Indonesia, from Singapore Dec. 
7. The unit, headed by Walter H. Judd (R Minn.), con- 
ferred Dec. 6 with Malcolm MacDonald, British Com- 
missioner General for Southeast Asia. (CQ Weekly Re- 
port, p. 1364.) 


AVIATION PROBE -- Chairman John W. Bricker (R Ohio) 


SOUTH CENTRAL AMERICA -- Sen, Theodore Francis 
Green (D R.1.) of the 
American Republics Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee said Dec. 10 from Georgetown, 
British Guiana, that some countries in South and Central 
America seem to regard the Communist threat of world 
domination as a wild dream. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1320.) 
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ARAB REFUGEES -- Sen. Arthur V. Watkins (R Utah), 

Chairman of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, said Dec. 8 the United States ‘‘is damned by both 
sides’’ in the Israel- Arab dispute, and that he had pro- 
posed to President Eisenhower a program for dealing 
with the problem. He said he believed the President may 
have discussed it at the recent Bermuda “‘big three’’ 
talks. (See page 1420.) 





Watkins said that on his recent tour of Moslem na- 
tions (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1405) he found an estimaed 
900,000 Arab refugees living in squalor and with inade- 
quate food. He said he feared the number would pass the 
million mark before the refugees are resettled where 
they can find gainful occupation. 


NIXON IN IRAN 


Vice President Richard M,. Nixon continued talks in 
Tehran, Dec. 10 with Iranian political, labor and agri- 
cultural leaders and United States embassy officials. He 
arrived in Iran Dec. 9. 


Nixon said Dec. 8 in Karachi, Pakistan, that the 
‘‘awakening East’’ should be the ‘‘awakened East,’’ and 
he reassured the country of U.S. friendship. He declined 
to comment on the progress of State Department nego- 


tiations with the Pakistani government on defense matters. 


MILLER ON FOREIGN AID 


Rep. A. L. Miller (R Neb.) returned to the United 
States Dec. 5 from a three-week trip to Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Spain, Portugal and Spanish Morocco. The trip 
was made at his own expense. 


Miller said ‘‘economic aid ought to be stopped’’ but 
U.S. military aid should be continued to those countries 
that show ‘‘a willingness to fight and defend themselves 
against Communism,”’ such as West Germany, Turkey 
and Greece. 


He said that though U S. programs ‘‘have helped 
other countries recover,’’ U.S. money has caused inflation 
and the programs have helped the rich get richer, have 
not helped the poor, and “have wiped out the middle 
classes.’’ 


Miller said he learned that West German business- 
men were underbidding Americans in Turkey and Spain; 
that the U.S. is being ‘‘gouged’’ by French and Italians 
in construction of U.S. Military bases; and the U.S. has 
no firm agreement with France and Italy regarding how 
long U.S. armed forces will be allowed to remain. 


MEANY RESIGNS FROM FOA 


The AFL Dec. 10 released a letter sent by its presi- 
dent, George Meany to Harold E. Stassen, head of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, in which the labor 
leader resigned as an FOA adviser with the charge that 
the FOA labor program has been almost ‘‘dismantled.’’ 
(CQ Weekly Report p. 1407) 


NSLI DIVIDEND 


The Veterans Administration Dec. 9 and 10 said 
World War I and If veterans holding Government Life in- 
surance and National Service Life Insurance policies will 
get 1954 dividends totaling $211 million. 
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TIDELANDS SUIT CHALLENGED 


The Department of Justice filed a brief Dec. 7 ask- 
ing the Supreme Court to deny the state of Alabama per- 
mission to file a suit challenging the constitutionality of 
the 1953 Submerged Lands Act. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 
1218.) 


On Dec. 4, four states, Texas, California, Florida 
and Louisiana, filed a similar suit. 


The Justice Department brief, filed in behalf of the 
United States Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of the Navy and the Treasurer, con- 
tended that Alabama has no standing to sue; that Ala- 
bama failed to state a claim on which relief could be 
granted; that the proposed suit is against the U.S. which 
has not consented to be sued; and that the U.S. is an in- 
dispensable party to such a suit but it has not been and 
cannot be joined in the action. 


SCHOOL SEGREGATION 


The Eisenhower Administration, going beyond its 
Nov. 27 legal brief (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1491), Dec. 8 
asked the Supreme Court to strike down racial segre- 
gation in U.S. public schools. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Lee Rankin told the high court the Justice Depart- 
ment thinks the 1896 ‘‘separate but equal’’ doctrine 
wrong as a ‘‘matter of Constitutional law, history and 
policy.’’ Rankin said segregation ‘‘cannot be maintained 
under the Fourteenth Amendment.’’ Arguments before 
the court ended Dec. 9. 


‘“‘DISLOYALTY”’ FIRINGS 


Also Dec. 7, the Court decided that nothing in the 
Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act of 1947 
bars the firing of workers for ‘‘disloyalty’’ to employers. 
The 6-3 decision applied to Charlotte, N.C., TV techni- 
cians who distributed leaflets critical of their station’s 
programs. 


AGENCIES REDUCTION 


A Temple University privately-financed survey of 
eovernment reorganization recommends that 70 inde- 
pendent agencies of the federal government be cut to 30 
or less. The proposal submitted to President Eisenhower 
after his election in 1952, was made public Dec. 10. A 
few of the 126 recommendations were embodied in the 10 
reorganizations plans submitted by the President and 
approved by Congress this year. 


WEATHER REPORT 


A special advisory committee on weather Dec. 10 
told Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks that the 
U.S. Weather Bureau operates ‘‘on standards 20 to 40 
years behind the times’’ as a result of decreased appro- 
priations. The eight-man advisory committee, appointed 
last July, not to be confused with the Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control (P L 256), reported to Weeks because 
the Bureau is under the Commerce Department. 


BUTTER SURPLUS RISES 


The Agriculture Department estimated Dec. 9 that 
it will hold five per cent of total domestic dairy produc - 
tion when the 1953-54 marketing year ends March 31, 
compared to three per cent on March 31, 1953. 











Cn congressional quiz 





i. Q--I’ve seen newspaper accounts saying my 5. Q--When Congress reconvenes, will there be an 


Congressman has been doing some ‘‘barnstorm- 
ing’’ during the Congressional recess. Where 
did this term originate and what does it mean? 


A--Barnstorm was originally a theatrical term. 
It was applied to bands of itinerant actors who 
moved around from one small community to 
another -- especially to one company that was 
active in Lexington, Ky., in 1815 and which 
travelled from one frontier town to another often 
’ sleeping in barns and putting on performances in 
barns. Later, the term barnstorming was applied 
to stunt flyers who did their aerial tricks for 
small town audiences. The term now is frequent- 
ly applied to the campaign speechmaking activi- 
ties of office holders who travel around their 
state or district visiting many country towns. 


. Q--How many Presidential nominatioas were re- 
jected by the Senate during the first session 
(1953) of the 83rd Congress ? 


A--The Senate received 23,542 nominations and 
actually rejected none of them. However, 31 ex- 
ecutive nominations were withdrawn and the Sen- 
ate failed to confirm 92 of them prior to adjourn- 
ment. The total confirmed, therefore, was 23419. 
Of this total, 2,789 nominations were submitted 
by ex-President Truman from Jan. 3 to Jan. 20, 
1953. The others were transmitted by President 
Eisenhower. Thirty of the nominations withdrawn 
were Truman nominations. 


. Q--How much money was appropriated by Cong- 
ress in 1953 for the administration of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency ? 


A--For this top hush-hush agency there is no 
appropriation figure made public. The amount is 
kept secret in accord with the National Security 
Act of 1947. The Act states: ‘‘The sums made 
available to the Agency may be expended without 
regard to the provisions of law and regulations 
relating to the expenditure of government funds; 
and for objects of a confidential, extraordinary, 
or emergency nature such expenditures to be ac- 
counted for solely on the certificate of the Di- 
rector and every such certificate shall be deemed 
a sufficient voucher for the amount therein cer- 
tified. , 


. Q--Could Western Nations trust Russia if they 
signed a Peace Pact? What has been Russia’s 
record on international agreements ? 


A--Senate Republican Leader William F. Know- 
land (Calif.) said in a Los Angeles speech Dec. 3 


election to put in new officers of each chamber ? 


A--Normally officers elected at the beginning of 
a Congress (as occurred after the first session 
of the 83rd Congress was convened on Jan. 3, 
1953) stay in office for the two-year duration of 
the Congress. However, in either chamber, at 
any time during a session a Member may call 
for a new election. Because there are now more 
Democrats than Republicans in the Senate, the 
possibility exists that the Democrats might cail 
for a new election of officers in that chamber. 
There definitely will be an election to one House 
office since the Sergeant at Arms, William F. 
Russell, died during the first session, and the 
House now has an acting Sergeant, William Bon- 
sell. The Republican Conference of the House, 
made up of all GOP Members, will meet to make 
nominations, and the House will elect a Sergeant 
at Arms when Congress reconvenes, according 
to the House Parliamentarian. 


. Q--Who are the present majority and minority 


leaders of the Senate and House ? 


A--Sen. William F. Knowland (R Calif.) is Senate 
Majority Leader. He was elected by the Con- 
ference of Republican Senators Aug. 4 to succeed 
the late Sen. Robert A. Taft (R Ohio), shortly af- 
ter the first session adjourned. He had been 
serving as Acting Majority Leader since June 10 
because of Taft’s illness and eventual death. 
Majority Whip is Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R 
Mass.). Minority Leader is Sen. Lyndon B. John- 
son (D Tex.) and minority Whip is Sen. Earle C. 
Clements (D Ky.). In the House, Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., (R Mass.) is Speaker; Majority Lead- 
er is Rep. Charles A. Halleck (R Ind.), and Ma- 
jority Whip is Rep. Leslie C. Arends (Ill.). Mi- 
nority Leader is Rep. Sam Rayburn (D Tex.) and 
Minority Whip Rep. John W. McCormack (D Mass.). 
A Majority or Minority Leader is the chief spokes- 
man and floor leader for his party, and the Whip 
is his assistant. 


. Q--How much is the increase in Social Security 


tax payments scheduled to take effect next year ? 


A--On Jan. 1, the 1.5 per cent tax rates on wages 
paid by employers under the Social Security sys- 
tem and on wages received by employees both 

rise to 2 per cent. The 2.25 per cent rate on in- 
come from self-employment goes up to 3 per cent. 
The tax is collected on the first $3,600 of income. 
However, President Eisenhower has asked Cong- 
ress to defer the increase, which is provided for 
automatically under public Law 734, 81st Corress. 


NOTE: CQ Weekly Report pages on which additional 
data may be found: (4) 1400, (7) 1505. 


that the Soviet Union between 1925 and 1950 broke 
nine norraggression pacts, 11 alliances, three pro- 
tocols and other agreements committing it to a 
position against war, and one neutrality pact. 
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